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HINTS  FOR  READING  I’ROFITAHLY: 

A  Lecture  ilelicereil  Iwfore  the  Subscribers  to  a  Church 
of  England  Library. 

Tuk  few  oliscrvsitions  wliicli  I  shall  address 
to  ^uu  will  have  reference  to  the  |>rinei|)les 
which  should  guide  you  in  the  searcli  after 
knowledge.  The  eircuiustances  of  the  persons 
licre  associated  together  1  take  to  be  these: 
tliey  lire  jiersons  varying  indeed  in  the  ainount 
of  education  they  have  received,  but  all  feel¬ 
ing  tliiit  it  has  been  iinnerfect,  and  who  pos¬ 
sess,  at  the  same  time,  hut  limited  means  in 
themselves  for  its  im]iruvement.  Now,  onr 
intellectual  faculties  being  given  us  by  (iod, 
iind  they  constituting  one  principal  mark  hy 
wliieli  man  is  ilistingnished  from  the  re.st  of 
His  creatures,  it  is  manifestly  a  proper  object 
of  desire  to  cultivate  them  with  all  as.sidnity 
and  diligence.  And  here  I  certainly  cannot 
but  express  my  very  decided  opinion,  that 
associations  having  this  end  in  view  (I  say 
“associations,'’  fur  I  know  nut  liuw  the  end  is 
to  be  gained  without  them)  arc  very  much 
and  very  generally  needed  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  The  schools  in  which  the 
present  generation  have  been  educated  are 
Jiroverbinlly  defective.  A  popular  literature, 
at  once  sound  and  instructive,  can  scarcely  be 
Said  to  have  existed  :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  class  to  which  I  allude  have  been  very 
little  given  to  stndiuns  habits.  And  what  is 
the  result  ?  To  say  nothing  of  ignorance  to  a 
Very  Innientablc  extent  prevailing  upon  the 
Capital  points  of  the  Christian  faith,  I  think 
that  the  Kiiglishman  of  this  rank  in  life  is 
generally  less  infurnied  in  the  highest  branches 
of  general  knowledge  than  are  persons  in  the 
aaiiic  station  in  any  other  country  in  Eurujie 


with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  never  con- 
vei-sed  with  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Scotchman,  or 
an  Italian,  or  a  German,  who  was  not  toler¬ 
ably  well  acquainted,  at  least,  with  the  history 
of  his  own  country  ;  while  the  number  of 
Englishmen  who  can  give  you  any  thing  like 
a  satisfactory  account  of  “  the  wars  of  the 
roses,”  or  even  of  such  events  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  or  the  Peninsular  war,  is  most  exceedingly 
limited.  And  then,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
time  which  is  not  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  is  squandered  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  vulgar  pleasure  or  sensual  indulgence, 
or,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  festive  or  the  po¬ 
litical  club.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  consider  an 
association  which  affords  the  opportunity  of 
reading  good  books  to  persons  liable  to  these 
temptations,  to  he  capable  of  eminent  utility. 
Hut  it  is  important  that,  before  setting  forth 
in  this  work,  you  should  well  understand  the 
precise  benefits  you  will  be  entitled  to  expect. 
Many  false  theories,  I  need  scarcely  say,  arc 
abroad  upon  this  subject,  which  have  led  to 
much  disappointment  in  those  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  them,  and  have  raised  np  many 
opponents  who,  seeing  only  the  obvious  ob¬ 
jections  to  these  false  theories,  forgot  that 
there  was  any  real  good  to  be  derived,  and 
that  a  false  theory  only  obscured  a  real  and 
substantial  truth. 

First,  then,  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect 
that  a  mere  habit  of  reading,  excejit  in  so  far 
ns  it  keejis  a  man  from  employments  that  are 
in  themselves  evil,  will  necessarily  either  lead 
him  to  virtue,  or  even  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  his  own  mind.  This  will  depend  upon 
two  conditions:  1st,  on  the  character  of  the 
books  he  reads ;  and  ~dly,  on  the  way  in  which 
he  reads  them.  And  first,  as  to  the  kind  of 
books.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that  as 
there  are  bad  men,  so  there  are  bad  books 
which  emanate  from  them,  and  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  opinions ;  hut  it  is  not  often 
considered  that  there  are  sufficient  and  evi¬ 
dent  reasons  why  the  proportion  of  bad  books 
to  good  ones  may  be  expected  to  exceed  the 
pro|iortion  borne  by  evil  men  to  good  men,  in 
so  far,  that  is,  as  you  see  the  outsides  of  men. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of  the  evil  of 
men’s  hearts  is  kept  in  check  by  the  instinc¬ 
tive  deference  which  they  bear  to  their  su¬ 
periors  :  more  evil  is  conceived  than  meets  the 
eye.  A  wicked  man  is  generally  a  coward  ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  superiority 
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lierecogiiises,  you  will  usually  find  him  silent —  ' 
nartly,  indeed,  because  his  statements  will  sel-  ’ 
dom  bear  the  test  of  knowledge,  and  partly,  | 
also,  from  the  rebuke  which  is  tacitly  adiui-  i 
iiistercd  to  him  by  the  very  presence  of  good¬ 
ness.  But  when  a  man  speaks  through  the  , 
medium  of  a  j)rinted  publication,  both  these  | 
restraints  may  be  got  over.  No  one  is  answer-  | 
able  (as  far  us  human  accountability  is  con-  ' 
cerned,  so  long  ns  he  is  within  the  jirecincts  i 
of  the  law)  for  an  anonymous  publication ;  ^ 
and  even  where  a  name  is  given,  inaccuracies 
and  misstatements  arc  often  hazarded  to  an 
incredible  extent ;  for  books  of  a  certain  eba-  ! 
racter,  being  confined  to  a  certain  class  of! 
readers,  are  jiretty  sure  of  meeting  with  no  j 
reader  of  better  information  than  the  writer  j 
of  them ;  or  even  when  the  errors  arc  detected,  ; 
the  shame  of  the  discovery  scarcely  reaches  to 
the  absent  author.  The  newspaper  jiress,  of  i 
course,  above  all  other  species  of  publication,  , 
affords  facilities  for  exerting  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence  on  men’s  minds  very  disproportionate  to  I 
the  proper  moral  or  intellectual  weight  of 
those  who  write  for  it.  'I'lie  concealment 
which  is  thereby  secured  has  in  two  ways  an 
injurious  effect.  The  reader  attaches  an  un¬ 
due  force  to  the  ojtinions  of  the  w  ritcr,  and  the 
writer  is  shielded  in  hazarding  assertions  which 
in  his  own  person  he  dared  not  have  made ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact — and  this  should  be 
borne  ever  in  mind — the  power  of  reading  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  make  a  person  acquainted 
with  men  of  worse  character  than  he  would  in 
all  iirobability  otherwise  know ;  and  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  under  circumstances  which 
remove  those  restraints  which  would  otherwise 
exist  were  he  to  become  acquainted  with  them 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 

These  remarks  apply  most  evidently  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  to  anonyinous  paiu|ihlets 
and  tracts,  which,  however,  are  the  first  things 
which  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  man’s  hand  ; 
but  there  is  also  sprung  up  of  lute  years  a 
new  and  popular  species  of  publication,  which, 
though  not  as  yet  used,  as  far  as  1  am  aware, 
to  advocate  either  immoral  or  irreligious  oju- 
iiions,  is  calculated  to  weaken  men’s  faith  in 
whatever  is  good  and  holy — I  allude  to  those 
publications  whose  avowed  object  is  to  make 
Iiersoiis  laugh ;  for  thus  being  com])elled  to 
seize  the  ludicrous  side  of  every  thing,  they 
scruple  not  at  such  misrepresentations  as  may 
be  needed  in  order  to  extract  satire  or  fun 
from  what  would  at  first  sight  not  appear 
callable  of  furnishing  it. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  am,  of 
course,  not  unmindful  that  the  jiower  of  read¬ 
ing  does  also  bring  men  acquaiuteil  with  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  which  in  no  other  w  ay 
could  they  know ;  above  idl,  it  brings  them 
acquainted  with  the  word  of  fiod.  What  I 
want  to  shew,  however,  by  reminding  you  of 
these  strong  instances  to  the  contrary,  is,  that 


there  are  perils  and  temptations  by  which  it 
is  beset  which  render  its  ac([uirement  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  source  of  improvement  to  us.  Nor 
have  I  yet  enumerated  all  its  temptations.  I 
have  now  only  spoken  of  writings  in  them¬ 
selves  decidedly  evil.  What  shall  we  say  of 
mere  miscellaneous  reading  ?  Its  tendency, 
when  unaccompanied  by  the  checks  of  which 
I  shall  come  hereafter  to  speak,  is  also  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  mind.  Regarding,  for  instance,  the 
contradictions  which  a  man  will  meet  with  in 
books — and  whatever  people  may  say  of  the 
advantages  of  hearing  both  sides,  and  of  form¬ 
ing  independent  judgments  and  the  like,  I 
hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  there  are  very  few 
minds  which  do  not  receive  decided  injury 
from  this  strife  of  opinions,  —  it  is  not  the 
danger  of  their  imbibing  a  false  view,  so  much 
as  of  losing  all  fixed  views  whatever,  and,  in 
their  stead, of  acipiiring  a  mere  sceptical  habit, 
that  is  to  be  feared. 

Again ;  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  much 
want  of  reality  in  the  statements  and  descrip¬ 
tions  that  are  ]>ut  forth  in  books.  Talcs, 
novels,  and  romances,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
this  objection.  Even  when  the  moral  they 
contain  is  good,  they  are  a[)t  to  engender  ei- 
aggerated  ideas  and  expectations,  and  to  give 
persons  a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  routine  of 
daily  life. 

Tims  many  and  various  are  the  dangen  ; 
which  beset  men  in  the  indulgence  of  the  | 
faculty  of  reading  ;  and  these  arise  only  from 
,  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  they  are  j 
I  likely  to  be  employed.  Other  dangers  reniaia  : 
now  to  1)0  considered,  which  flow  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself.  And  here  I  may  mention, 
first  of  all,  what  applies  to  every  intellectual 
em))loyment, —  that  it  places  men  in  a  false 

Sosition,  because  it  places  them  on  an  equality. 

low,  wliatcver  certain  theorists  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  men  never  were  and  never  will 
be  equal ;  one  man  will  always  be  above  his 
fellow ;  and,  in  determining  their  relative 
I  stations,  many  other  things  will  have  to  he 
taken  into  account  besides  sheer  intellect 
But  in  the  use  of  the  Intellectual  powers  all 
differences  of  rank  are  put  out  of  sight.  It 
;  not  unfre*iuentlj'  happens  that  one  who  ii 
conscious  of  his  superiority  lu  this  resjicct 
cannot  return  with  a  very  good  grace  to  hit 
I  own  lower  station. 

You  will  observe  that  here,  ns  through¬ 
out,  I  am  only  taking  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question :  I  am  proposing  only  to  shew 
the  dangers  that  attend  upon  the  gaining 
I  access  to  books  by  persons  of  the  middle  and 
j  lower  stations  in  life.  There  is,  of  course, 
another  side  to  the  picture ;  anil  were  it  niy 
:  object  to  do  as  is  more  often  done — to  she* 

I  the  advantages  of  afl'ording  these  facilities,— I 
should  mention  this  equality  as  among  th* 

I  foremost.  But,  then,  it  implies  and  presiip- 
j  poses  a  well-balanced  and  rightly-constituted 
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mind,  properly  to  enjoy  this  advantage.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  high  privilege  to  he  able  at 
times  to  w  ithdraw  oneself  from  the  cold  and 
crushing  distinctions  of  the  world,  and  to 
range  about  in  the  free  expanse  of  intellectual 
enjoyments.  But  I  repeat,  that  a  luxury  of 
this  nature  can  only  safely  he  enjoyed  by  one 
who  understands  tfmt  he  is,  fur  a  particular 
purpose,  placing  himself  in  an  unreal  position. 
An  aristocracy  of  pure  intellect — a  state,  that 
is,  in  which  persons  took  rank  and  precedence 
solely  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  powers 
—just  ns  one  of  pure  wealth,  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  a  grievous  tyranny.  The  only  aris¬ 
tocracy  which  can  permanently  maintain  it¬ 
self  is  tliat  of  moral  excellence — excellence 
not  confined  to  one  generation,  hut  descend¬ 
ing  as  a  legacy  from  father  to  son.  And  tliis 
is,  as  near  as  may  he,  the  state  under  which 
we  live.  High  moral  excellence  will  rarely 
fail  in  England  of  raising  its  possessor  in 
the  scale  of  society :  joined  with  intellectual 
powers,  it  may  ensure  success.  And  when  | 
unco  this  elevation  has  been  made,  it  is  the 
part  both  of  generosity  and  of  reason  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  excellence  will  perpetuate  itself. 
It  may  he,  indeed,  that  we  are  disappointed, 
and  that  a  son  or  grandson  may  arise  who  is 
careless  of  his  ancestor’s  honour.  But  even 
then,  what  will  he  the  consequence  ?  He  may 
live  for  a  while  on  the  wealth  or  reputation, 
as  it  may  he,  that  has  been  hei[ueuthed  to 
him ;  but  he  will  gradually  fall,  in  himself  or 
in  his  descendants,  to  his  own  proper  level. 

Again,  it  is  to  he  considered  that  reading 
may  be  only  an  unwarrantable  diversion  f.om 
our  proj)er  business ;  not  only  a  waste  of  time 
—and  all  our  time  w'ill  have  to  he  accounted 
for— but  an  encroachment  upon  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  due  to  something  else.  So  to  many  a 
imon  whose  day  is  not  his  own,  a  love  of 
reading  may  he  an  absolute  snare.  Or  a 
jierson  whose  intellectual  powers  have  been 
8liar|)ened  by  reading,  may  be  under  tempta¬ 
tion  to  exercise  them  on  things  that  are  too 
high  for  him  ;  and  to  forget,  that  though  the 
province  of  reason  is  indeed  very  extensive, 
there  is  also  another  faculty  of  mind,  viz. 
faith,  which  has  also  its  appropriate  place. 
So  may  men  be  opjiosing  God  with  his  own 
gifts,  and  marring  tiieir  own  happiness. 

You  may  indeed  perhaps  have  heard  study 
pronounced  to  be  an  excellent  discipline  of 
the  mind,  and  many  valuable  moral  qualities 
attributed  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  This 
is  quite  true :  the  real  scholar  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a  good  man.  But,  then,  reading 
is  not  study.  Study  requires  faith  and  pa¬ 
tience,  and  diligence  and  temperance,  and 
increases  all  these  virtues :  reading,  in  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  jiersons,  is  merely  the  indulgence 
ofu  taste  either  natural  or  acquired.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  carefully  noted ;  and  I  know 
of  no  better  advice  that  I  can  give  yon,  my 


friends,  than  to  eschew  the  latter,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  former  habit.  It  is  difficult  to  put 
too  high  a  value  upon  that  power  of  self-con¬ 
trol,  by  which  a  man  can  devote  himself,  with¬ 
out  any  prospect  of  immediate  results,  to  a 
laborious  course  of  study,  and  abstract  him¬ 
self  from  jiresent  enjoyments,  from  the  mere 
love  of  truth.  And  hence  the  advantage  of 
I  following  up  some  particular  branch  of  know- 
:  ledge,  by  severe  study,  in  preference  to  an 
I  idle  and  aimless  habit  of  desultory  reading  : 

I  the  one  strengthens  the  mind,  the  other  weak- 
:  ens  it ;  the  one  tends  to  lay  up  stores  of  well- 
I  arranged  knowledge,  the  other  can  only  sup- 
■  ply  scraps  of  unliarmonised  information. 

I  The  conclusion,  then,  towards  which  we  are 
being  drawn  is  this,  that  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
I  reading  is,  in  itself  and  abstractedly,  neither 
'  a  good  nor  a  bad  thing :  it  may  keep  a  man 
i  out  of  temptation,  or  it  may  bring  him  into 
!  temptation.  And  this  will  depend  upon  seve¬ 
ral  circumstances ;  and  first,  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  books  which  he  reads.  But  on 
I  this  subject  I  need  not  further  dwell;  for  this 
I  responsibility,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  fully  re- 
I  cognised  by  your  society,  both  in  what  are 
stated  to  be  the  objects  of  the  association,  and 
;  in  the  rules  according  to  which  they  are  se- 
I lected. 

I  There  remain  certain  dangers  residingu’iV/iin 
a  man,  against  which  he  must  guard ;  and  these, 

I  would  remark,  are  greatest  in  an  adult  who 
I  is  educating  himself.  And  for  this  reason  :  he 
I  is  tempted  to  think  that  some  injury  has  been 
I  done  him  in  the  neglect  of  his  early  education ; 

I  and  that,  had  he  enjoyed  equal  advantages 
j  with  others  now  his  superiors,  their  relative 
I  positions  might  perhaps  be  different.  This  is 
j  a  highly  ut^avourahle  state  of  mind  to  im¬ 
provement  of  any  kind.  Patience  and  freedom 
I  from  prejudice  are  essential  to  success  in  most 
I  occupations ;  but  if  a  man  seeks  knowledge 
merely  as  an  instrument  for  surpassing  his 
neighbours,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  worse 
for  It. 

AVliat  I  would  say,  then,  shortly  is  this : — 

I  Exercise  your  power  and  opportunities  of  read- 
I  ing,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Avoid 
I  bad  books  and  publications ;  not  only  because 
i  they  may  poison  the  mind — for  from  this  dan¬ 
ger  persons  of  matured  jirinciples  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  exempt  (I  say  may,  though  I  believe 
very  few  are) — but  because  it  is  your  duty  to 
protest  by  every  means  against  those  abomi¬ 
nable  lieentious  publieations  which  abound  at 
the  present  day.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  almost 
superfluous,  among  a  body  of  persons  who 
make  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  test  of  membership,  to  name  such  a  cau¬ 
tion  ;  but  my  own  observation  has  caused  me 
to  know',  that  these  publications,  from  curio¬ 
sity  or  other  inconsiderate  motives,  arc  found 
where  we  should  be  very  little  likely  to  expect. 
It  is  a  habit,  indeed,  which  cannot  be  too 
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Strongly  condemned.  He  that  touchetli  pitch 
will  be  deKled  tliereby ;  and  a  profane  idea 
which  has  l>een  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  tltis 
manner,  will  sometimes  visit  it  at  the  most 
solemn  seasons.  Or,  granting  that  a  man 
escape  danger  in  his  own  person,  he  will  yet 
be  resimnsible  for  others  of  his  household  who 
may  not  be  so  secure  against  it,  and  he  will 
have  to  answer  for  the  general  iiiHuencc  of 
his  example. 

But,  to  return. — Avoid  also  frivolous,  or 
even  miscellaneous  reading,  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  dissipate  and  unnerve,  instead  of 
bracing  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  noblest 
study  in  which  we  can  engage  is  the  know, 
ledge  offiod  and  llis  works,  and  of  our  own 
duties.  Pursue  this  knowledge  ns  that  which 
is  most  worthy  of  man ;  pursue  it  patiently 
and  humbly,  in  dependence  on  those  human 
aids  which  God  has  set  in  His  Church  and  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  in  de|>endence, 
also,  u|K)n  illuniinution  from  above.  Other 
branches  of  knowledge  are  also,  according  to 
your  oi>portnnities,  to  be  pursued.  In  all,  let 
truth  he  the  object  that  you  seek  for,  not  the 
coiiKnnation  of  some  favourite  theory, — truth 
which  shall  inliuence  your  own  heart  and  con¬ 
duct.  Strive  to  be  better,  as  well  as  wiser; 
and,  first  of  nil,  learn  to  know  yourselves. 


THOMAS  AUSTEN. 

The  first  curacy  I  had  was  in  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  county,  but  in  a  ))urt  of  it  that  was 
very  retired  and  out  of  the  way.  The  roads 
were  worse  than  can  be  supposed  now ;  the 
houses  in  the  parish  stood  most  of  them  at  a 
great  distance  one  from  another ;  and  the 
])eopIe  who  lived  there  saw  almost  nothing  of  i 
their  nearest  neighbours,  except  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  summer,  if  it  happened  i 
to  be  a  fine  season.  But  a  much  worse  con-  | 
sequence  that  had  arisen,  partly  from  this  | 
state  of  things,  was,  that  for  a  great  many  i 
years  past  the  parish  had  been  sadly  neglected :  \ 
for  long  perioils  there  was  no  resident  clergy-  1 
man  in  it;  and  the  services  of  the  Church  were 
]ierformed  at  uncertain  times,  and  then  com¬ 
monly  by  some  minister  from  a  distance,  whom 
nobody  knew  any  thing  about.  A  long  course 
of  such  disorder  and  neglect  had  made  the  pa¬ 
rish  in  many  respects  a  melancholy  place;  and 
so  far  as  it  was  known  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the 
county,  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  scene  of  igno¬ 
rance,  vice,  and  ill-doings  of  all  sorts.  Still, 
as  I  said,  it  was  a  most  beautiful  spot;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  picture  before  me  as  I 
came  out  of  church  the  first  Sunday  afternoon 
I  was  there,  the  0th  of  Jlay,  1821.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  fine,  the  season  was  forward,  and 
the  congregation  though  small,  very  small  for 
the  population,  was  enough  to  enliven  the 
sloping  churchyard,  and  by  and  by  to  give  life 
and  motion  to  the  many  small  winding  path¬ 


ways  which  led  down  in  all  directions  to  tW 
Weald  Iiclow.  1  stood  for  a  few  minutes  to 
watch  them  returning  to  their  different,  uf 
most  of  them  distant  homes.  I  stood  in  tW 
churchyard  by  the  sun-dial,  in  an  o|ien  spate 
between  two  vast  yew-trees,  said  to  be  fifitci 
hundreil  years  old,  and  said  so  probably  witk 
truth.  Before  me  was  a  Iandscu|>e  of  orebank, 
hop-gardens,  and  fields  of  various  cultiratioi 
in  the  foreground  ;  further  on,  and  fur  iiuuu 
miles,  was  an  iinmense  pros|iect  of  country, 
sometimes  rising  and  Bonietinies  falling  in  ill 
sorts  of  lieaiitifiil  but  nut  Indd  irregularitw, 
till  at  last  in  the  extreme  distance  it  migla 
be  seen  to  terminate  here  and  there  in  the  wt. 
So  distant,  however,  were  those  |K)ints,  that 
it  was  always  a  mutter  of  interest  with  tk 
church-goers  on  u  fine  day,  to  stand  in  groupt 
in  the  chiirchyunl,  both  before  and  after  ser¬ 
vices,  to  make  trial  who  could  see  the  shipi, 
and  who  could  nut ;  and  he  was  a  rare  mai, 
and  not  at  once  believed,  who  said  he  cooU 
count  them. 

As  1  was  walking  slowly  down  the  rectory 
garden,  and  thinking,  not  w  ithout  some  plea¬ 
sant  excitement,  how  entirely  alone  I  wa8,liov 
all  were  strangers  about  me,  and  how  luany 
miles  off  were  even  my  nearest  friends,  1  came 
all  on  a  sudden  upon  the  old  clerk,  who  was 
standing  on  the  gravel,  or  rather  sand-walk, 
to  catch  me  as  I  went  into  the  house.  “  1  most 
trouble  you  with  a  little  more  w  ork  still,” said 
he,  “  before  Sunday  is  over.  Thomas  Austa 
is  very  bad,  sir,  and  has  been  so  a  long  while; 
but  he  don’t  think  that  he  shall  live  out  tk 
night ;  and  he  bid  me  say,  he  hud  a  great 
mind  to  sec  you,  sir,  if  you  would  please  to 
come  when  service  was  over.” 

Hearing  this  I  became  my  own  messenger, 
and  went  to  the  poor  old  man  immediately. 
There  was  time  for  no  inepuries  before  I  went, 
or  at  least  I  did  not  stay  to  make  any;  sol 
had  every'  thing  to  learn  when  I  got  there. 
A  good  cottage-door  was  opened  to  me  by  i 
woman,  who  turned  out  to  be  his  daughter, 
and  she  at  once  led  me  up  into  a  bed-rooB 
and  left  me  there  alone  with  her  father.  Isaa 
at  once  that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and 
manifestly  dying  of  nothing  but  old  age;  be 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  nearly  90. 

“  I  have  asked  you  to  come  so  soon,  sir," 
said  he,  after  one  or  two  words  ofintrodM- 
tion,  “  because  I  don’t  believe  I  have  niaiy 
hours  to  live,  and  1  could  nut  be  easy  to  die 
without  seeing  you.” 

I  replied,  that  I  was  glad  indeed  to  come 
to  him,  and  that  one  so  aged  as  he  was  should 
have  such  a  desire  to  see  a  minister  that  wu 
so  newly  come. 

“  Why,  I  will  explain  that  to  you,”  said  the 
old  man,  “  if  I  can.  You  do  not  know,  p«^ 
haps,  w  hat  a  neglected  place  our  parish  lito 
been.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years  agod 
is  since  we  had  a  clergyman  living  among  ut' 
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Then,  sir,  I  was  always  a  very  shy  man,  and 
loath  to  speak  but  when  I  must.  And  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  I  always  thought  enough 
about  another  world  to  seek  such  sort  of  dis¬ 
course  with  a  minister.  Hut,  sir,  when  one 
comes  to  be  as  weak  and  old  as  I  am  now,  it 
drires  one  to  it ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  not  go 
into  the  next  world,  if  1  could  help  it,  without 
having  the  best  advice  I  could  get,  to  lie  as 
lure  as  I  could  that  I  was  goin^  the  right  wav.” 

“  Was  there  any  thing  imrticiilar,  then,  tfiat 
you  wished  to  say  to  me!”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  sir,  there  is,”  said  he,  “  if  I  can  but 
find  strength  and  words  to  say  wbnt  I  wish. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  almiit  myself  first  of  all, 
that  you  may  know  and  judge  all  the  better. 

I  have  lived  in  this  dark  ]>lace  all  my  life, 
sir;  getting  on,  you  see,  now  fast  for  an  hun¬ 
dred  years.  I  was  always  a  bit  of  a  scholar, 
and  now  I  cannot  tell  how  many  years  ago, 
but  a  great  many,  I  took  to  keeping  a  school. 
Ami  I  have  had  a  great  many  trials  more,  I  am 
sure,  than  you  would  expect.” 

“  Let  me  hear  about  them,  if  you  can,”  said 
I,  “for  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean.” 

“  I  mean  this,”  said  Austen.  “  I  was  bap¬ 
tised  at  church,  as  you  may  suppose,  sir,  and 
1  was  always  brought  u])  to  the  Church,  and 
1  always  found  that  I  was  never  so  happy'  as 
when  I  lived  according'y.  But  I  had  little 
enough  knowledge,  I  am  very  sure  of  that. 
Well,  sir.  for  many  years  jmst,  from  time  to 
time,  there  liavc  come  into  this  place  nil  sorts 
ol  preachers — Banters,  and  Bajitists,  and  more 
than  I  care  to  think  of  now.  And  you  arc  to 
know,  sir,  that,  little  as  I  was  fit  for  it,  they 
would  be  continually  comiiur  to  me,  to  dispute 
and  to  be  angry  \vitl>  me  because  I  would  not 
p  along  with  them  ;  and  they  told  my  neigh- 
Wrs  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  One  of 
them  would  say,  ‘  Wliat  a  wicked  man  you 
must  be,  Thomas,  to  figlit  against  the  truth, 
and  to  be  a  Iiinderer  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  help 
to  keep  your  neighbours,  and  all  those  poor 
children,  in  such  darkness!’  Another  would 
My  that  I  was  certainly  in  league  with  Satan, 
and  must  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  so  on.  But, 
air,  I  never  would  give  in  to  them.  I  used  to 
say,  true  enough,  this  is  a  dark  place,  and  I 
am  but  an  ignorant  man,  and  it  is  a  sad  pity 
that  our  Cliiirch  here  should  be  left  as  it  is ; 
hut,  for  all  that,  these  new  people  can’t  be 
right,  I  know  enough  to  be  sure  of  that.  I 
told  them  I  could  not  read  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  and  not  be  sure  they  were  all 
)rrong,  and  were  going  a  bad  way  about  mend¬ 
ing  matters.  Many  of  my  ueiglibours  bad  a 
good  opinion  of  me,  sir,  and  said  they  were 
sure  tliat  I  led  a  good  life,  and  ought  to  know 
I*e8t.  But  nil  1  could  tell  tliein  was,  that 
though  I  could  not  speak  much  to  them,  or 
explain  things,  yet  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  if  a 
man  did  but  stick  to  the  Catechism,  lie  would 
had  that  which  would  comfort  him,  and  do 


a  deal  better  for  him  than  all  these  many 
strangers  could  do.  No  doubt  I  made  but  a 
poor  matter  of  it,  but  yet  a  great  many  of  my 
neighbours  would  listen  to  me,  and  kept  to 
their  church,  and  left  off  their  had  ways.  But 
though  I  did  this,  sir,  it  was  a  great  trouble 
to  me  very  often.  I  knew  I  was  not  the  man 
for  such  work — I  was  not  fit  for  it.  Wliat 
could  I  do?  I  was  sure  those  people  were 
wrong,  and  I  was  sure,  too,  sir,  that  what  I 
said  was  right ;  nevertheless,  when  a  man  has 
to  be  doing  what  he  is  not  fit  for,  it  must 
make  one  uncomfortabie ;  and  what  1  wanted 
to  ask  you  liefore  I  die  is,  whether  I  may  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  as  right,  sir,  ns  a  poor  creature 
like  me  may  hope  to  he.  1  never  talked  with 
a  minister  before  about  these  things;  only 
when  I  heard  you  were  come  to  live  among 
us,  and  felt  that  1  was  so  near  my  end,  1  could 
not  be  easy  fill  I  had  seen  you.’’ 

Tills  led  the  old  man  to  tell  me,  in  the 
simplest  and  in  the  clearest  manner,  his 
faith,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  hojics.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary  about  any  of  these, 
only  they  were  such  as  became  a  sincerely 
Christian  man,  and  shewed  one  who  had  lived 
in  great  earnest,  thoroughly  believing  what 
he  tliought  true,  and  who  had  lived,  and 
meant  to  die  as  he  believed.  I  told  him  I 
could  wish  to  make  no  change  in  his  state  of 
mind,  but  would  pray  God  to  keep  him  in  it 
to  his  end.  Tliis  1  did ;  and  when  I  arose 
from  my  knees,  and  sat  down  again,  the  old 
man  looked  at  me  kindly,  and  said, — 

“  You  can  little  think,  sir,  what  a  thing  it 
is  fur  me  to  look  back  u])on  those  days  I  have 
been  talking  about;  and  I  can  but  think  it 
I  would  he  too  great  happiness  for  tliis  world, 

1  to  live  one’s  days  where  one  had  a  minister 
!  to  ask  advice  of  at  all  times,  as  well  as  a 
;  church  to  go  to.  I  keep  thinking  what  happy 
days  mine  would  have  been  through  aU  those 
'  years,  if  I  had  had  such  a  blessing :  and  it 
I  pleasures  me,  as  I  lie  here,  to  go  them  over 
.  again,  fancying  that  it  was  so,  and  what  they 
j  would  then  he.  And  then,  I  think  that,  per¬ 
haps,  so  it  will  be  with  young  people  now ; 

■  and  tliis  makes  me  consider  whether  they  will 
i  care  about  it  or  not,  and  whether  they  will 
;  be  many  of  them  as  happy  as  I  am  certain  I 
should  be  if  I  were  young  again,  and  were  one 
i  of  tiiem.  I  wish  they  could  all  know  what  I 
j  have  gone  through,  and  I  think  many  a  man 
I  and  woman  too  would  then  stick  as  fast  to 
1  their  church  and  minister  as,  please  God,  I 
I  feel  no  doubt  that  I  should  always  do  now, 
i  let  me  live  ever  so  long.” 

;  After  this,  I  bid  the  old  man  good  night, 

I  telling  him  that  I  should  be  away  for  a  few 
days,  but  would  come  and  see  him  again  as 
soon  os  ever  I  returned.  I  went  to  Lambeth 
next  day,  and  before  the  following  Sunday 
returned  in  jiriesl’s  orders;  hut  meanwhile 
Thomas  Austen  had  gone  to  his  rest. 
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THE  CATHOLICITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Beporr  we  attempt  to  illustrate  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  tlie  reformed  Church  of  England,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  first  lay  down  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  catholicity.” 

The  word  catholic,  from  whence  catholicity 
is  derived,  is  commonly  said  to  mean  univer¬ 
sal  ;  but  tills  explanation  must  be  understood 
with  some  limitation.  For  if  by  “  universal” 
we  mean  that  which  extends  over  the  whole 
world,  it  is  manifest  that  there  never  yet  was 
a  time  \vhen  this  term  could  be  applied,  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense,  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
That  blessed  time,  doubtless,  will  arrive,  when 
“  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sen”  (Is. 
xi.  9) ;  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet.  There  are 
still  heathen  nations  to  be  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  will 
liecome  at  once  apparent  from  attending  to 
the  history  of  its  introduction  into  the  creed. 

The  Bill  article  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  at 
the  first  expressed  thus, — “  I  liclievc  ....  the 
holy  Church;”  but  when  heretics  had  made 
divisions,  and  still  applied  the  term  Church  to 
themselves,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  catholic.  The  occasion  of  this  addi¬ 
tion  evidently  points  out  its  meaning,  viz.  that 
it  was  intended  to  declare  that  “  the  holy 
Church”  in  the  creed  did  not  mean  any  sepa¬ 
rate  congregation,  but  the  universal  Church, 
comprehending  all  true  members  of  the 
Church,  wheresoever  they  might  be  living. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
framed,  in  the  year  32-3,  the  holy  Church 
was  yet  more  accurately  and  fully  described 
to  be  “  one  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.” 

The  holy  fathers  acknowledged  no  Church 
to  be  catholic  which  was  not  of  apostolical 
originaK  “  Let  the  heretics,”  says  Tertullian, 
“  set  forth  the  origin  of  their  Churches ;  let 
them  turn  over  the  order  of  their  bishojis,  so 
descending  by  succession  from  the  beginning, 
that  he  who  was  the  first  bishop  had  one  of 
the  apostles,  or  of  the  apostolical  men  who 
was  in  full  communion  with  the  apostles,  for 
his  author  and  predecessor.  For  in  this 
manner  the  apostolical  Churches  bring  down 
their  registers — as  the  Church  of  Smyrna  had 
Polycarp  placed  over  them  by  John ;  ns  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  Clement  ordained  bv 
Peter;  as  the  other  Churches  also  set  forth 
those  who  were  made  bishops  over  them  by 
the  apostles.”' 

The  word  catholic,  in  this  article  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  is  therefore  clearly  intended 
to  express  the  union  of  all  the  apostolical 
Churches  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 
And  the  test  of  catholicity,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian,  is  the  being  of  ajiostolic  origin. 

•  TertuM.  Her.  Prog.  c.  38,  Peroevsl. 


We  arc  particularly  anxious  to  lay  down 
this  principle  clearly  at  the  outset;  because 
if  the  being  of  apostolic  origin  be  the  test  of  | 
catholicity,  we  shall  then  have  little  diffi. 
culty  in  illustrating,  by  reference  to  historical  1 
facts,  the  catholicity  of  the  reformed  Church 
of  England.  The  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts.  We  are,  first,  to  shew 
that  the  reformed  Church  of  England  is  of 
apostolic  origin  as  regards  its  existence  ass  ' 
society;  and,  secondly,  that  its  doctrines  are 
of  apostolic  origin. 

First,  then,  as  regards  its  existence  as  a 
society.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  this  principle;  for  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  even  to  a  child,  that  a  Church  which 
did  not  begin  from  the  apostles,  and  in  them 
from  Christ,  cannot  be  of  divine  original. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
Christ  to  our  own  time,  we  shall  avoid,  u 
much  as  possible,  all  matters  of  controversial 
discussion  —  not  stopping  to  inquire  what 
might,  or  what  might  not,  have  been  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  shall  coniine  ourselves  to  a  simple  | 
detail  of  historical  facts. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enter  upon  hit  ; 
])ublic  ministry  until  after  he  had  received  i 
a  public  open  calling  and  appointment  to  thit  ! 
office,  given  him  in  a  visible  and  audible 
manner,  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  St.  Paul, 
referring  to  this  event,  says,  “  This  honour 
no  man  tnketh  unto  himself  but  he  that  h  i 
called  of  God,  ns  was  Aaron ;  so  also  Christ  | 
glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high-  ; 
priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou  irt 
my  Sun.”  It  is  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  fre-  | 
rjuently,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  re¬ 
fers  to  this  Divine  np|H>iiitment ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  when  he  gave  his  final  commission 
to  his  apostles,  ”  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.”  And  from  these 
words,  it  is  clear  that  the  commission  which 
he  gave  them  was  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  which  he  derived  from  God  the  Father; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  commission  which  ther 
were  not  only  to  exercise  themselves,  but 
which  they  were  moreover  to  transmit  to  tbeir 
successors ;  and  that  the  manner  of  its  trans¬ 
mission  was  to  be  in  some  outward  visible 
manner ;  for  it  was  in  an  audible  visible 
manner  that  Christ  received  it  from  God  the 
P’ather,  and  it  was  in  an  audible  and  visible 
manner  that  he  transmitted  it  to  his  apostles. 
We  will  not  now  enter  into  the  peculiar  jiowen 
which  this  commission  conveyed ;  suffice  h 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  commission  by  which 
Christ’s  authority  to  act  in  his  name  wu 
transmitted  from  the  apostles  to  their  six- 
cessors,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  to  the  ewi 
of  the  world,  acconling  to  ('lirist’s  own  pro-  ; 
mise,  when  he  said  to  ihem,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  | 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  manner  in  wbie#  I 
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Christ’s  authority,  thus  transmitted  to  the 
aiwstles.hnsbeen  by  them  transmitted  through 
succeeding  generations. 

The  Bible  will  of  course  carry  us  but  a 
little  way  ;  but  yet  it  affords  us  sufficient  light 
to  shew  how  Christ’s  authority  was  at  lirst 
transmitted  in  the  Church.  First,  we  read 
that  the  apostles  appointed  deacons  to  assist 
in  the  daily  ministration  ;  next,  we  read  that 
they  ordained  elders  in  every  eity  to  minister 
to  the  congregation.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 
he  ordained  Titus,  and  left  him  in  Crete  for 
a  different  purpose  still,  viz.  that  he  should 
ordain  elders ;  and  to  Timothy  he  gives  this 
charge,  “  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.’ 
Thus  are  the  three  orders  of  ministers  which 
have  been  in  the  Church  ever  since  clearly 
to  he  distinguished  in  Scripture.  In  the  hook 
of  Revelation,  we  read  of  the  seven  angels  of 
the  seven  Clmrches  of  Asia ;  by  which  ex- 
jiression,  rtwr/c/s,  all  eommenlators  understand 
the  bi8ho])S  of  the  Church  of  Asia.  Thus,  then, 
before  we  are  obliged  to  take  leave  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  see  the  Church  in  its  infancy,  con- 
listiiig  of  a  baptised  people,  with  deacons  to 
assist— with  elders,  or  presbyters,  or  priests, 
to  minister  to  the  several  congregations,  and 
to  dispense  the  holy  eucharist ;  and  likewise 
with  a  third  order  of  ministers,  whose  si)ecial 
oflicc  it  was  to  ordain  ministers,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  Christ’s  autliority  in  the  Church  by 
transmitting  it  to  their  successors ;  and  so  to 
]terpetuate  the  corporation  which  Christ  had 
chartered — to  keep  alive  that  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  and  whose  memhers  must 
languish  and  die,  except  they  can  maintain 
a  connexion  with  the  Head. 

Leaving,  then,  the  Scripture,  we  now 
trace  the  Church  in  its  increasing  dimensions 
through  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  first 
witness  to  the  mode  in  which  Christ’s  autho¬ 
rity  was  transmitted  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  is  St.  Clement,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century,  and  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  that  his 
name  is  written  in  the  book  of  life.  St.  Cle¬ 
ment,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
writing  concerning  the  schism  which  was 
then  risen  up  amongst  them,  says,  “  That  the 
apostles,  foreknowing  that  there  would  be 
contests  concerning  tlie  episcopal  office,  did 
themselves  np{ioint  the  persons ;  and  that 
they  afterwards  established  an  order  how, 
when  those  whom  they  had  ordained  should 
die,  other  lit  and  approved  men  should  suc¬ 
ceed  them  in  their  ministry;”  and,  again, 

“  that  they  who  were  entrusted  with  this 
work  by  God  in  Christ,  did  constitute  these 
officers.”  But  this  matter  depends  not  upon 
the  testimony  of  Clement,  or  of  an  host  ofj 
other  fathers  who  might  be  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is  such  a  public  matter  of  fact, 
that  we  might  as  w  ell  go  about  to  prove  that 
there  were  kings  in  England,  as  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Christ  were,  from 


the  beginning,  ordained  to  succeed  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  they  did  so  succeed. 

But  that  we  may  not  aj)pcar  to  evade  the 
question,  we  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to 
a  little  work  lately  published  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  “  Apostolical 
Succession  of  the  Church,”  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authorities  are  quoted.  The  authori¬ 
ties  there  cited  arc  from  every  part  of  the 
world  —  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  (the  only 
quarters  of  the  world  then  known) ;  from 
France,  Italy,  Cappadocia,  Egypt,  and  Car¬ 
thage.  They  are  selected,  not  merely  from 
the  order  of  bishops,  but  also  from  jn’es- 
byters,  catechists,  and  one  (viz.  Tertullian) 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
layman :  they  are  witnesses,  not  of  dubious 
character  nor  unknown  persons,  but  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  apostles — themselves  martyrs 
and  confessors  to  the  Christian  faith ;  not 
men  living  in  a  corrupt  age,  or  corrupted  by 
the  suj)posed  evil  effect  of  a  civil  establish¬ 
ment,  but  living  in  the  purest  ages  of  the 
Church  under  the  storms  of  persecution,  and 
who  had  all  ])asse<l  off  the  stage  before  the 
Church  received  what  is  called  an  establish¬ 
ment.  Such  is  the  character  of  that  cloud  of 
witnesses,  who,  having  no  interests  to  serve 
but  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  bear  their  united 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  Church,  as  it 
is  called  in  Scripture — the  holy  Church,  us  it 
is  described  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Ajios- 
tles’  Creed — the  holy  Catholic  Church,  as  it 
was  afterwards  more  particularly  described  in 
the  same  creed — the  one  catholic  and  aposto¬ 
lic  Church,  as  it  is  yet  more  accurately  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Nicenc  Creed, — was  from  the 
beginning  under  the  charge  of  bishops. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  no  doc¬ 
trine  or  tenet  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
which  all  Christians  in  general  have,  for  the 
space  of  1500  years,  so  unanimously  agreed 
as  in  this  of  ejnscopacy.  In  all  ages  and 
times  down  from  the  apostles,  and  in  all 
))laces  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
w  heresoever  fbere  were  Christians  there  were 
also  bishops;  and  even  where  Christians  dif¬ 
fered  in  other  points  of  doctrine  or  custom, 
and  made  schisms  and  divisions  in  the  Church, 
yet  did  they  alt  remain  unanimous  in  this — 
in  retaining  their  bishops.  Accordingly,  a 
list'  of  bishops  might  easily  he  given,  from 
the  apostles  to  the  present  primate  of  all 
England ;  so  that  we  might  with  almost  as 
much  reason  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  by 
natural  birth  descende<l  from  Noah,  as  that 
the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  before  the 
Reformation  were,  by  ordination,  descended 
from  the  apostles. 

Pass  we  on,  then,  now  at  once  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  at  which 
time  there  were  bishops. 

>  Such  a  list  will  be  found  in  the  .\pi)ondix  to  Mr,  fal- 
mcr’»  CvinjKtulwut  UcaUninstical  Uitlvry  (Bunu). 
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In  1534  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  abolished,  and  in  1538  the  pope 
issued  his  bull  of  excommunication.  But  all 
the  ceremonies  in  consecrating  bishops  used 
in  the  Church  of  Home,  except  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  pope,  were  still  retained. 
And  Itomanists  admit,  that  all  the  bishops  of 
the  English  Church  who  were  consecrated 
during  this  period  are  truly  descended  from 
the  apostles.  In  1540  the  form  of  consecra¬ 
tion  was  altered,  and  many  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances  were  omitted.  On  this  account 
Romanists  object  to  the  consecrations  in  the 
latter  ]>art  of  Edward  VI. ’s  reign.  But  it  is 
without  reason  ;  for  ])raycr  and  iinposiliun  of 
hands,  which  are  essential  to  ordination,  were 
retained :  every  thing  was  retained  which 
had  l>ecn  from  the  beginning,  and  that  only 
was  rejected  which  was  of  later  introduction. 
Those  bishops,  therefore,  who  were  conse¬ 
crated  according  to  that  form  were  just  as 
truly  Catholic  bishops  ns  any  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  As  soon  as  Queen  Mary  ascended 
the  throne,  popery  was  revived.  The  bishops 
who  were  opposed  to  its  revival  were  cither 
deprived  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  or  were 
made  to  resign.  In  this  strait  some  fled  to 
the  Continent,  where  they  remained  during 
the  remainder  of  Mary’s  reign.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary  the  persecution  ceased,  and 
they  returned  again  to  England. 

Cardinal  Pule,  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  succeeded  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Cranmer,  survived  Queen  Mary  but  a  very 
short  time;  so  that  the  sec  of  Canterbury 
was  to  l>e  tilled  immediately  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Elizabeth.  The  popish  bishops  had 
now  determined  to  make  a  stand  ;  and  though 
the  oath  of  supremacy  which  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  to  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in 
much  milder  terms  than  that  which  some  of 
their  own  number  hud  before  taken  in  Henry 
VIII.’s  and  Edward  VI. ’s  reign,  they  ail  re¬ 
fused  to  take  it,  with  one  exception  only ; 
neither  could  any  of  them  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  Matthew 
Parker,  the  new  archbishop.  This  is  the 
period  at  which  Romanists  pretend  that  the 
succession  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
interrupted ;  but  it  is  wholly  without  reason. 
The  bisnops  who  had  been  uncanoiiically  de- 
])rived  on  Queen  Mary’s  accession  had  lost 
their  sees  indeed ;  but  they  were  still  bi¬ 
shops,  and  had  the  same  pow'er  of  consecrat¬ 
ing’  ns  the  popish  bishops  who  succeeded 
them  ;  and  were  now,  in  consequence  of  refus¬ 
ing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  deprived  in  their 
turn  of  their  sees.  Matthew  Parker  was, 
therefore,  consecrated  by  three  of  these  bi¬ 
shops  that  had  been  thus  deprived  by  Queen 

*  Barlow.  Scory,  Covcrdalc,  and  Hodgkin*,  who  conse¬ 
crated  Barker,  were  what  is  ealled  rammiraltg  racant, 
A  vacant  bishop,  in  a  canonical  sense,  means  one  who  has 
not  obtained,  or  who  has  lost,  possession  of  a  diocese, 
without  any  fault  of  his  own. 


Mary ;  assisted  by  a  fourth,  a  suffragan  bi- 
shop.  Hence  neither  the  primate  nor  ibe 
other  bishops  consecrated  in  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign  were  intruders;  Itecause 
the  secs  to  whicli  they  were  ordained  were 
already  vacant,  either  by  death  (12)  or  by 
the  lawful  expulsion  (14)  of  those  who  bad 
previously  occupied  them.  Tlie  latter  were 
justly  expelled,  because  tliey  were  lioslileto the 
ancient  rights  and  independence  of  the  crown 
and  Church,  disloyal  and  disoltcdiciit  to  their 
sovereign  and  the  holy  canons,  illegitimnteiv 
ordained  or  intruded  into  sees,  and  heretical 
in  their  doctrine.’ 

'fhere  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  any 
interrui)tion  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  present  time. 

Thus  have  we  shewn,  that  the  same  Di¬ 
vine  authority  which  was  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles  has  been  transmitted,  through 
the  bishops  of  tlie  Catliolic  Churcli,  from 
Clirist  to  our  own  diocesan.  There  are  some 
wlio  would  make  ligiit  of  this  fact,  as  one  of 
trifling  moment;  hut  if  they  would  l)C  con¬ 
sistent,  and  reason  like  men,  at  least  they 
would  not  treat  it  lightly.  The  power  which 
is  asserted  to  have  been  thus  handed  down  is 
none  otlier  than  tliis  —  the  power  ofcoininis- 
sioning  men  to  reconcile  sinners  to  God;  in 
other  worris,  the  ))owcr  of  forgiving,  in  Christ's 
name,  the  sins  of  those  who  truly  repent  and 
believe  in  Christ.  It  cannot  he  objected  that 
it  is  impossible  for  men  to  ]>o8ses8  this  power; 
unquestionably  tlic  apostles  did  jiossess  it, 
for  Christ  gave  it.  to  them  when  he  said, 

“  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re-  ' 
mitted  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  tliey 
are  retained.”  At  the  very  time  that  Christ  i 
gave  it  to  the  apostles,  he  told  them  that 
It  came  from  God  the  Father,  —  “  As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.” 

If,  therefore,  Christ  transmitted  to  the  apos¬ 
tles  that  which  he  derived  from  God  the 
Father,  with  a  special  declaration  that  the 
commission  which  he  gave  to  them  was  of  the 
same  transmissive  character  with  that  which 
he  had  himself  received,  they  were  hound 
to  transmit  to  their  successors  that  which 
they  had  received  from  Christ,  in  like  manner 
as  Christ  had  transmitted  to  them  that  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Father.  We  re¬ 
cognise  the  principle  that  one  man  may,  and 
can,  and  constantly  does  act  in  the  name  and 
with  the  power  and  authority  of  another  in 
the  common  concerns  of  daily  life — what  is  a 
power  of  attorney  hut  an  authority  of  this 
description  ?  All  that  vve  reejuire  in  one  who 
irofesses  to  act  under  a  power  is  proof  that 
le  really  has  received  that  jiower  from  his 
principal.  In  like  manner  we  recognise  the 
principle  of  succession  in  the  cn.se  of  trustees. 

*  The  reader  will  find  thU  inqKirlaiit  subject  thoroogUr 
di*cu<«od  in  Palmer’s  Aniiiiitilici  1/  the  Hiiglith  Litarpn,  I 
vol.  ii.  c.  12. 
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In  nio8t  trust-deeds  there  is  a  power  for  the  I 
surviving  trustees  in  tlie  event  of  u  death  to  j 
create  a  new  trustee,  wlio  shall  enjoy  all  the  ( 
powers  of  the  first  trustees.  Shall  we,  then,  j 
presume  to  say  that  Christ  may  nut  adopt  the  i 
same  means,  if  he  pleases,  for  dispensing  the  i 
heavenly  blessings  of  the  Gospel  among  his  I 
servants,  that  men  make  use  of  in  securing  { 
I  the  faitliful  ministration  of  their  wills  in  t 
I  earthly  matters?  i 

I  But  it  signifies  nothing  what  men  may  dis¬ 
pute  or  think.  Religion  rests  upony«e?s,  not 
upon  0])inion8.  It  is  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  give  this  power  to  his  a])ostles ;  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  apostles  did  transmit  it  to  the  bi¬ 
shops.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  bishops  have 
transmitted  it  in  regular  succession  from  the 
first  hisho]>s  down  to  our  own  good  bishop. 

It  hath  existed  all  along  in  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  beginning.  It  hath  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  Christ.  It  is  im|iossihIe  for  man  to 
originate  such  a  power  of  himself:  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid. 

It  can  come  only  from  Christ;  it  can  be  de¬ 
rived  only  in  the  way  of  his  appointment; 
it  can  e.vist  only  in  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  alone,  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  But  it  exists,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  England,  by  apostolical  suc¬ 
cession.  Hence  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

I  Having  thus  shewn  that  the  reformed 
j  Church  of  England  is  an  integral  ])nrt  of  the 
;  Catholic  Church,  which  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  as  respects  its  constitution  as  a 
society,  we  have  now  to  shew’  how  this  said 
Catholic  and  A]iostolic  Church  or  society 
has  jireservcd  to  us  the  catholic  and  aposto- 
,  lie  faith,  viz.  that  faith  which  has  been  from 
the  beginning — the  faith  which  was  delivered 
to  the  saints  by  the  apostles.  In  order  to  do 
tills,  we  must  adopt  the  same  principle  as 
before ;  and  trace  back  our  faith  to  the  apos¬ 
tles’  times,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
of  apostolic  origin  :  for  it  is  quite  clear  that 
whatever  is  of  later  date  must  be  of  human 
invention.  We  know  that  there  will  lie  many 
of  you  ready  to  exclaim.  This  is  easy  enough  ! 
The  New  Testament  is  of  apostolic  origin : 
try  our  religion  by  that,  and  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  appear  that  it  is  the  same  with  that 
taught  by  the  a{)Osties.  We  do  not  mean  to 
gainsay  the  truth  of  this;  but  there  are  some 
difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  by  our  adver¬ 
saries,  and  it  is  right  that  w  c  should  see  our  1 
way  through  them. 

(To  la?  concludoJ  in  next  Nuralicr.) 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME.  j 
Cii.vp.  XVI. —  The  Instrument  of  Moral  | 
Training.  I 

Thk  formation  of  moral  habits  in  youth  con- 
j  sists  of  two  parts — the  repression  or  eradicu-  j 


tion  of  evil  tendencies,  and  the  promotion  of 
good.  At  baptism  a  new  nature  is  given  to 
each  infant — the  germ  of  divine  grace  is  im¬ 
planted,  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is  washed 
away,  and  the  regenerated  infant  is  placed  in 
a  state  of  holiness, — Rtted  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  this  blest  condition  lasts  but 
for  a  short  time:  as  soon  as  consciousness 
awakens,  sin  revives ;  Satan  attempts  to  re¬ 
cover  his  lost  dominion.  For,  ns  our  Church 
declares  in  the  ninth  Article,  “  the  infection 
of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are 
regenerated.”  Hence  the  contradictory  cha¬ 
racter  which  a  child  exhibits.  You  will  see 
the  loveliest  affection  for  its  parents,  espe¬ 
cially  its  mother,  with  whom  it  is  brought 
into  most  immediate  contact ;  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity  and  sincerity ;  the  must  per¬ 
fect  faith,  so  that  it  shall  receive,  without  a 
question,  not  only  the  common  instruction 
which  its  parent  offers,  but  the  deep  truths 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  All  this  it 
listens  to,  and  drinks  in  even  as  water,  and 
receives  into  the  inmost  depths  of  its  soul. 
Who  is  there  that  has  grown  to  man’s  estate, 
and  mixed  ever  so  innocently  in  the  scenes  of 
this  world,  and  does  not  lung  that  he  was 
again  in  faith  and  simplicity  like  a  little 
child  ?  Yet,  with  all  these  marks  of  grace, 
you  shall  see  too  soon  symptoms  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  nature  yet  remaining.  The 
germs  of  passion,  wilfulness,  obstinacy,  co¬ 
vetousness,  nay,  even  deceit,  will  soon  ap- 
jiear.  And  then  the  battle  begins.  The  evil 
nature  is  to  he  kept  down,  the  good  drawn 
out  and  established.  And,  God  be  praised, 
we  are  assured  that,  “  as  by  one  man’s  dis¬ 
obedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righte¬ 
ous;”  and,  “  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound”  (Rom.  v.  19,  20).  The 
grace  conferred  by  baptism,  and  promised  in 
perpetuity  to  God’s  adopted  children,  is  more 
than  sufficient,  if  it  be  not  slighted  or  mis¬ 
used,  to  check  and  keej)  under  the  evil  disposi¬ 
tions  of  man’s  nature,  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  obtain  the  mastery.  It  is  the  main 
object  of  education,  then,  to  bring  out  the 
good  nature  and  repress  the  evil,  so  that  the 
ways  of  godliness  snail  be  preferred  and  pur¬ 
sued,  ami  at  length  bccomehabitual.  The  true 
character  of  each  man  depends  on  his  moral 
hahit.  Good  prineijiles  brought  to  no  effect, 
faith  without  corresi»onding  fruits,  knowledge 
of  God  without  obedience  to  his  will,  repent¬ 
ance  without  worthy  consequences, — all  these 
are  spurious,  and  of  no  avail.  It  is  so  using 
the  grace  of  God,  as  habitually  to  serve  Him  ; 
so  believing,  as  to  fear,  and  love,  and  obey 
Him :  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  true 
Christian  character,  which  it  should  be  the 
object  of  all  of  us  to  attain ;  and  the  earlier 
we  do  so,  the  more  secure  will  be  its  con- 
I  tinuaucc,  and  the  more  obvious  its  reality. 
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This  was  the  grand  object  of  our  wortliy 
scliuolmaster’s  endeavours ;  tliis  was  what  lie 
liad  continually  in  view,  viz.  to  form  tlie 
Iiabitsofhis  boys  after  the  Christian  model. 
But,  alas !  it  was  no  easy  task.  To  the  ])a- 
rent,  who  has  to  train  her  child  from  the  first 
«lawn  of  infancy,  the  office  is  comparatively 
light ;  but  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  receives 
his  pupils  when  many  of  their  habits  are 
formed,  there  is  as  much  often  to  be  undone 
as  to  be  done.  If  parents  did  but  know  the 
cruel  injury  they  do  their  children  by  suffer¬ 
ing  even  the  slightest  evil  disposition  to  be¬ 
come  habitual,  or  neglecting  to  cultivate  their 
good  tendencies,  they  would  not  so  often  as 
they  do  incur  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
neglecting  the  seed-time  of  youth,  and  leav¬ 
ing  to  schoolmaster  and  teacher  the  duty  of 
eradicating  those  incipient  evil  habits  which 
they  have  themselves  suffered  to  take  root. 
D«*ep  indeed  was  the  concern  which  our  wor¬ 
thy  schoolmaster  often  felt,  when  he  found 
the  heart  of  a  fine  promising  pn]>il  tainted 
with  deceit,  or  disrespect  fur  sacred  things ; 
or  that  prayerless,  ungodly  habit,  which  is  of 
all  sorts  of  sinfulness  the  must  common,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  inveterate. 

The  grand  instrument  to  which  Mr.  Pri¬ 
mer  trusted  for  the  formation  of  his  pupil’s 
habits,  was  the  Prayer-book.  Some,  perhaps, 
would  have  expected  that  the  Bible  would 
have  been  first  spoken  of;  but,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  is  meant.  The  Prayer-hook  is  \ 
the  Bible  applied  to  practice.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  revealed  religion  contained  in  God’s 
word  are  in  the  Prayer-book  made  available 
for  every-day  use.  The  Prayer-book  not 
only  shews  us  how  to  apply  Gospel-truth, 
but  it  is  the  application  of  it,  if  we  will  but 
use  it  so,  to  alt  the  circumstances  of  life. 
The  Bible  tells  us  of  God’s  love  to  perishing 
sinners.  The  Prayer-book  furnishes  ns  with 
the  mode  by  which  in  baptism  that  all-avail¬ 
ing  grace  is  applied  to  the  soul  of  each.  The 
Bible  bids  us  continue  in  the  faith.  The  : 
Prayer-book,  in  its  creeds  and  catechism,  I 
furnishes  us  with  a  summary  of  that  faith, 
which,  by  our  own  unassisted  efforts,  wc 
could  not  have  made  out, — certainly  nut  at 
the  early  age  when  with  their  help  wc  arc 
able  to  learn  the  deep  mysteries  of  religious 
truth.  God’s  word  bids  us  prav,  and  sup-  | 
)dies  us  with  a  model  of  prayer  m  that  ]>er-  [ 
feet  form  taught  us  by  our  Lord.  The  Prayer-  j 
book  furnishes  us  with  prayers  formed  on  that 
model,  and  adapted  to  every  occasion.  The 
Bible  teaches  us  that  we  must  be  one  with  { 
Christ,  even  ns  the  branch  is  juineil  to  the  I 
vine;  and  tells  us  of  those  sacramental  means  ' 
whereby  the  union  is  effected  and  jireserved. 
The  Prayer-book  gives  us  the  ]irnctical  forms 
in  which  those  benefits  have  been  in  all  ages  , 
of  the  Church  conferred.  Thus,  while  the  i 
Bible  contains  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  | 


and  is  the  standard  of  reference  for  all  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  the  Prayer-ljook  is  the  practical 
instrument,  by  the  use  of  which  religious 
truth  is  conveyed  in  due  measure  to  each 
soul.  .Nor  is  it  only  the  instrument  provided 
fur  the  education  of  youth,  but  of  man  also, 
by  training  him  through  life  in  a  course  of 
God’s  service,  and  fitting  him  continually  for 
a  ])lace  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  first  service  in  whi^  a  child  is  en- 
gaged  is  that  of  baptism  ;  but  as  that  is  ad¬ 
ministered  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  understanding  its  inqiort,  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  can  be  then  made, — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  remarkably  proves  to  us 
the  fulness  and  freeness  of  God’s  mercy,  and 
the  mysterious  efficacy  of  sacramental  grace, 
which  is  so  powerfully  given  ns  not  even  to 
need  our  acceptance,  provided  only  we  place 
no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Salvation  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  infant  like  life  itself,  without 
even  his  concurrence  in  receiving  it.  “  It  is 
certain  by  God’s  word,  that  children  which 
are  baptised,  dying  before  they  commit  ac¬ 
tual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.”  Such  is 
the  firm  belief  of  our  Church.' 

When  the  child  advances  in  years  he  is 
informed,  in  the  office  of  the  catechism,  of  all 
that  took  place  when  he  was  unconscious,  in 
the  arms  of  others,  of  the  great  mercies  and 
jirivileges  then  bestowed  on  him.  In  order 
to  explain  more  fully  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  catechism,  Mr.  Primer  failed 
not  carefully  to  read  over  with  his  pupils  the 
baptismal  service,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  while  teaching  them  the  na¬ 
ture  of  sacraments  ns  set  forth  at  the  end  of 
the  catechism.  The  office  of  confirmation 
was  also  made  an  early  subject  of  instruction 
to  his  pupils,  even  belore  the  time  was  come 
when  they  were  about  to  be  engaged  in  it. 
These  services,  enforced  by  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  Scripture,  served  to  impress  on  the 
children  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
God,  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of  living 
to  his  glory  and  serving  him  from  their  youth 
up,  and  also  the  possibility,  through  his  grace, 
of  doing  so.  But  seeing  that  the  best-truinal 
youths,  yea  the  holiest  saints,  are  liable  to  sin, 
the  schoolmaster  was  most  anxious  to  lead 
his  pupils  to  seek  God  early  in  jiraycr,  and 
for  this  iiurjiose  availed  himself  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Ctiureh, — first,  by  reading  it  in  his  own 
schoolroom ;  ond  afterwards,  when  the  clergy¬ 
man  opened  his  ehurch  for  daily  service,  Mr. 
Primer  regularly  took  his  pupils  for  holy  w'or- 
shij).  Thus  was  at  once  conveyed  the  practical 
knou'ledye  of  divine  truth  and  the  habit  ot 
prayer.  And  if  there  w  as  any  thing  to  which 
Sir.  Primermoreespeciallv  devoted  his  utmost 
attention,  and  laboured  hy  every  means  to 
elfeet,  it  was  to  form  a  habit  of  reverence  in 
holy  worship,  for  want  of  which  the  constant 
■  tiee  the  end  of  the  Ba|>ti«nial  Service. 
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attendance  upon  public  praj  er  bits  sometimes 
proved  ])rejudicinl,  rather  than  advantageous, 
to  the  youthful  mind.  By  his  own  constant 
regularity  and  earnestness,  he  led  his  pupils 
to  follow  in  his  steps;  and  so  took  the  most 
effectual  means  of  training  them  up  to  be  true 
Christian  worshijjpcrs.  The  Church  service 
was  made  also  the  basis  of  instruction  in  re¬ 
ligion  ;  for  by  this  means  Mr.  Primer  thought 
that  a  reality  would  be  given  to  reliirious 
worshij)  and  Christian  instruction,  which  is 
80  much  in  danger  of  being  lost,  if  habits  of 
mere  formality  are  suffered  to  intrude  them¬ 
selves. 

The  daily  service  gave  him  occasion  to 
teacli  them  how  every  one  needs  to  make 
daily  “confession”  of  sin,  and  to  receive 
“absolution,”  before  he  can  join  worthily  in 
tiiosc  services  of  ))rayer  and  praise  in  which 
(iod  chiefly  delights.  The  psalms  and  hymns 
served  as  an  ample  theme  for  setting  forth 
the  continual  thanksgiving  due  to  God  for 
his  daily  benefits ;  and  the  prayers  led  to  a 
detached  enumeration  of  our  various  wants. 
Each  collect  brings  before  the  mind  in  a 
striking  and  beautiful  way  some  practical 
duty,  or  jirivilege,  or  want.  Then  in  the 
pniyers  for  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  and 
the  parliament,  ample  subject  was  foutui  fora 
practical  exhibition  of  our  duties  to  rulers 
and  those  in  authority  under  them,  to  obey 
them,  and  pray  for  thetn,  as  enjoined  gene¬ 
rally  in  holy  Scriidure.  The  jiraycr  for  the 
clergy,  including  tiic  impressive  supplications 
which  are  appointed  to  be  read  on  emlicr-days 
for  those  about  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
furnished  ample  sco|>e  for  serious  instruction 
'  on  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God’s 
commissioned  ministers,  the  reciprocal  duties 
which  God's  people  and  ministers  owe  each 
other,  and  the  vital  im|)ortaiice  of  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  those  whom  God 
set  over  it. 

Mr.  Primer  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
daily  or  weekly  jirayers,  but  made  a  point  on 
every  special  occasion  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  occasional  services,  thereby 
going  the  round  of  the  Church’s  teaching, 
and  giving  a  practical  tiirn  to  the  cycle  of 
religious  service.  On  each  saint's  day,  the 
life  and  character  of  the  departed  saint  was 
made  the  theme  of  religious  instruction,  and 
•he  youthful  Christians  were  shewn  that  if 
tliey  desired  to  emulate  those  holy  men,  and 
serve  God  truly,  and  shine  like  lights  in  this 
World,  they  must  follow  the  steps  of  those 
favoured  servants  of  God  in  devoting  their 
hearts  and  souls  to  God's  worship  and  service. 

Thus  dill  our  excellent  schoolmaster  endea¬ 
vour  to  i.iibuc  the  minds  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge  with  the  8)>irit  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  so  establish  the  foundation  of 
reverent,  holy,  and  religiotis  habits.  He 
luiew  that  hubits  of  diligence  and  morality. 


not  built  on  a  Christian  basis,  arc  insecure, 
and  liable  to  subversion  ;  but  let  the  root  of 
the  tree  be  watered  by  the  stream  of  Christian 
piety,  and  it  will  flourish  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  And  it  may  safely  be  said,  that,  by 
thus  securing  the  foundation,  he  saved  him¬ 
self  from  nine-tenths  of  the  labour  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  neglect  this  most  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  surest  way  of  checking 
the  growth  of  evil  habits  is  the  implanting 
and  cherishing  those  which  are  good.  Very 
rarely  did  it  lia|)pen  that  Mr.  Primer  had  to 
punish  gross  violation  of  propriety.  His  boys 
loved  him  and  revered  him.  Their  consci¬ 
ences  were  set  against  evil,  their  feelings  were 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  •;ood  con¬ 
duct;  and  so  they  were  guided  without  difH- 
cidty  in  the  ways  in  which  they  should  go. 
The  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  good  conduct  were  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  ill-trained 
in  early  youth,  and  had  acquired  habits  w'hich 
clung  to  them  in  spite  of  the  judicious  training 
to  wYiich  they  were  subjected  under  Mr.  Pri¬ 
mer's  care.  Let  parents  well  consider  the  sad 
consequences  of  early  neglect  or  indulgence ; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  them  have  perfect 
faith  in  the  declaration  of  God’s  word,  “Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Cii.vr.  XVII. — A  Lesson  in  Geography, 

Over  the  maj)  my  fm"cr  laup;ht  to  utiay, 

<’ros!t  many  a  rejrion  inarka  the  windini;  way  ; 
from  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm,  1  rove. 

And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love. 

Tickel. 

Although  Mr.  Primer  judged  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  school  depended  more  on  the  energy 
and  character  of  the  master  than  on  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  mechanical  arrangement,  and  that  a 
good  master  can  scarcely  have  a  bad  system, 
yet  he  was  fur  from  neglecting  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  those  various  heljts  to  instruction  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
present  day — or  perha))S,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  have  been  revived  and  adapted  to  modern 
education,  for  there  are  very  few  things  in¬ 
deed  of  this  description  which  have  not  been 
known  and  employed  by  our  fathers  or  fore¬ 
fathers. 

Mr.  Primer  had  seen  the  “  gallery”  used 
with  great  advantage  in  a  new  model-school, 
and  it  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a 
very  serviceable  instrument  whereby  a  master 
who  had  his  wits  about  him  might  give  variety 
to  his  method  of  instruction,  and  excite  in¬ 
terest  and  life  without  raising  an  undue  spirit 
of  {lersonal  competition.  All  that  is  required 
in  the  gallery-svstem,  is  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  forms  that  the  whole  school,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  to  lie  instructed,  may  be 
daetd  in  front  of  the  master ;  and  a  gallery- 
esson  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  lecture  and 
catechetical  teaching,  in  which  the  master  con- 
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This  was  the  grand  object  of  our  worthy 
aelioolniaster’s  endeavours;  this  was  whut  he 
had  continually  in  view,  viz.  to  form  tlic 
iiabits  of  his  buys  after  the  Christian  model. 
But,  alas!  it  was  no  easy  tusk.  To  the  ])a> 
rent,  who  has  to  train  her  child  from  the  first 
dawn  of  infancy,  the  office  is  comparatively 
light ;  but  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  receives 
his  pupils  when  many  of  their  habits  are 
formed,  there  is  os  much  often  to  be  undone 
as  to  be  done.  If  parents  did  but  know  the 
cruel  injury  they  do  their  children  by  suffer¬ 
ing  even  the  slightest  evil  disposition  to  be¬ 
come  habitual,  or  neglecting  to  cultivate  their 
good  tendencies,  they  would  not  so  often  as 
they  do  incur  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
neglecting  the  seed-time  of  youth,  and  leav¬ 
ing  to  schoolmaster  and  teacher  the  duty  of 
eradicating  those  incipient  evil  habits  which 
they  have  themselves  suffered  to  take  root. 
Deep  indeed  was  the  concern  which  our  wor¬ 
thy  schoolmaster  often  felt,  when  he  found 
the  heart  of  a  fine  promising  pujiil  tainted 
with  deceit,  or  disrespect  fur  sacred  things ; 
or  that  prayerless,  ungodly  habit,  which  is  of 
all  sorts  of  sinfulness  the  must  common,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  inveterate. 

The  grand  instrument  to  which  Mr.  Pri¬ 
mer  trusted  for  the  formation  of  his  pupil’s 
habits,  was  the  Prayer-book.  Some,  perhaps, 
would  have  expected  that  the  Bible  w’ould 
have  been  first  spoken  of;  but,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  is  meant.  The  Prayer-hooh  it  | 
the  Bible  applied  to  jiractice.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  revealed  religion  contained  in  God’s 
word  are  in  the  Prayer-book  made  available 
for  every-day  use.  The  Prayer-book  not 
only  shews  us  how  to  apply  Gosjiel-truth, 
but  it  it  the  application  of  it,  if  we  will  but 
use  it  so,  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life. 
The  Bible  tells  us  of  God’s  love  to  perishing 
sinners.  The  Prayer-book  furnishes  us  with 
the  mode  by  which  in  baptism  that  all-avail¬ 
ing  grace  is  applied  to  the  soul  of  each.  The 
Bible  bids  us  continue  in  the  faith,  'i'he 
Prayer-book,  in  its  creeds  and  catechism, 
furnishes  us  with  a  summary  of  that  faith, 
which,  by  our  own  unassisted  efforts,  we 
could  not  have  made  out, — certainly  nut  at 
the  early  age  when  with  their  help  we  are 
able  to  learn  the  deep  mysteries  of  religious 
truth.  God’s  word  nids  us  pray,  and  sup- 
]die8  us  with  a  model  of  prayer  m  that  ])er- 
fect  form  taught  us  by  our  Ixird.  'fhe  Prayer- 
book  furnishes  us  with  prayers  formed  on  that 
model,  and  adapted  to  every  occasion.  The 
Bible  teaches  us  that  we  must  be  one  with 
Christ,  even  as  the  branch  is  joined  to  the  I 
vine;  and  tells  us  of  those  sacramental  means  I 
whereby  the  union  is  effected  and  jtreserved. 
The  Prayer-book  gives  us  the  practical  forms  | 
in  which  those  benefits  have  been  in  all  ages  | 
of  the  Church  conferred.  Thus,  while  the  . 
Bible  contains  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  [ 


and  is  the  standard  of  reference  for  all  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  the  Prayer-l>ook  is  the  practical 
instrument,  by  the  use  of  which  religious 
truth  is  conveyed  in  due  measure  to  each 
soul.  .Nor  is  it  only  the  instrument  provided 
fur  the  education  of  youth,  but  of  man  also, 
by  training  him  through  life  in  a  course  of 
God’s  service,  and  fitting  him  continually  for 
a  place  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  first  service  in  wliidi  a  child  is  en. 
gaged  is  that  of  baptism  ;  but  as  that  is  ad¬ 
ministered  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  understanding  its  import,  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  can  be  then  made, — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  remarkably  proves  to  us 
the  fulness  and  freeness  of  God’s  mercy,  and 
the  mysterious  efficacy  of  sacramental  grace, 
which  is  so  powerfully  given  ns  not  even  to 
need  our  ncce|)lance,  provided  only  we  place 
no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Salvation  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  infant  like  life  itself,  without 
even  his  concurrence  in  receiving  it.  “  It  is 
certain  by  God’s  word,  that  children  which 
are  baptised,  dying  before  they  coiiiinit  ac¬ 
tual  sin,  arc  undoubtedly  saved.”  Such  is 
the  firm  belief  of  our  Church.' 

When  the  child  advances  in  years  he  is 
informed,  in  the  office  of  the  catechism,  of  all 
that  took  place  when  he  was  unconscious,  in 
the  arms  of  others,  of  the  great  mercies  and 
privileges  then  bestowed  on  him.  In  order 
to  explain  more  fully  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  catechism,  Mr.  Primer  failed 
not  carefully  to  read  over  with  his  pupils  the 
baptismal  service,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  while  teaching  them  the  na¬ 
ture  of  sucraments  us  set  forth  at  the  end  of 
the  catechism.  The  office  of  confirmation 
was  also  made  an  early  subject  of  instruction 
to  his  pupils,  even  before  the  time  was  come 
when  they  were  about  to  be  engaged  in  it. 
These  services,  enforced  by  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  Scripture,  served  to  impress  on  the 
children  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
God,  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of  living 
to  his  glory  and  serving  him  from  their  youth 
up,  and  also  the  possibility,  through  his  grace, 
of  doing  so.  But  seeing  that  the  best-trained 
youths,  yea  the  holiest  saints,  arc  liable  to  sin, 
the  schoolmaster  was  most  anxious  to  lead 
his  jiupils  to  seek  God  early  in  prayer,  and 
for  this  purpose  availed  himself  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Cliurch, — first,  by  reading  it  in  his  own 
schoolroom  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  clergy¬ 
man  opened  his  church  for  daily  service,  Mr. 
Primer  regularly  took  his  pupils  for  holy  wor¬ 
ship.  Thus  was  at  once  conveyed  the  practical 
knorcledye  of  divine  truth  and  the  habit  vi 
prayer.  And  if  there  w  as  any  thing  to  which 
Sir.  Primcrniore  especially  devoted  his  utmost 
attention,  and  laboured  by  every  means  to 
effect,  it  was  to  form  a  haliit  of  reverence  in 
holy  worship,  for  want  of  which  the  constant 
'  See  the  end  of  ttie  Baptismal  Service. 
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attendance  upon  public  prayer  lias  sometimes 
proved  (irejudicinl,  rather  than  advantageous, 
to  the  youtliTul  mind.  By  his  own  constant 
regularity  and  earnestness,  he  led  his  pupils 
to  follow  in  his  steps ;  and  so  took  the  most 
rffeetual  means  of  training  them  up  to  be  true 
Christian  worshippers.  The  Church  service 
was  made  also  the  basis  of  instruction  in  re¬ 
ligion  ;  for  by  this  means  Mr.  Primer  thought 
tliat  a  reality  would  be  given  to  reliirious 
worship  and  Christian  instruction,  which  is 
80  much  in  danger  of  beinu  lost,  if  habits  of 
mere  formality  are  suffered  to  intrude  them¬ 
selves. 

The  daily  service  gave  him  occasion  to 
teach  them  how  every  one  needs  to  make 
daily  “confession”  of  sin,  and  to  receive 
“absolution,”  before  he  can  join  worthily  in 
(hose  services  of  jirayer  and  praise  in  which 
God  chiefly  delights.  The  psalms  and  hymns 
served  as  an  amjile  theme  for  setting  forth 
the  eontiiiual  thanksgiving  due  to  God  fur 
liis  daily  benefits ;  and  the  prayers  led  to  a 
detached  enumeration  of  our  various  wants. 
Each  collect  brings  before  the  mind  in  a 
striking  and  beautiful  way  some  practical 
duty,  or  jirivilege,  or  want.  Then  in  the 
pniyers  for  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  and 
the  parliament,  ample  subject  was  found  fora 
practical  exhibition  of  our  duties  to  rulers 
and  those  in  authority  under  them,  to  obey 
them,  and  pray  for  them,  as  enjoined  gene¬ 
rally  in  holy  Scripture.  The  iirayer  for  the 
■  clergy,  including  toe  impressive  supplications 
j  which  are  appointed  to  be  read  on  ember-days 
!  fur  those  about  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
furnished  ample  scope  for  serious  instruction 
*  on  the  relation  in  which  wc  stand  to  God’s 
commissioned  ministers,  the  reciprocal  duties 
which  God's  people  and  ministers  owe  each 
other,  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  those  whom  God 
set  over  it. 

Mr.  Primer  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
daily  or  weekly’  jiraycrs,  but  made  a  point  on 
every  special  occasion  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  occasional  services,  thereby 
going  the  round  of  the  Church’s  teaching, 
and  giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  cycle  of 
religious  service.  On  each  saint’s  day,  the 
life  and  character  of  the  departed  saint  was 
made  the  theme  of  religious  instruction,  and 
!  the  youthful  Christians  were  shewn  that  if 
they  desired  to  emulate  those  holy  men,  and 
serve  God  truly,  and  shine  like  lights  in  this 
World,  tliey  luust  follow  the  steps  of  those 
favoured  servants  of  God  in  devoting  their 
!  hearts  and  souls  to  God’s  worship  and  service. 

Thus  did  our  excellent  schoolmaster  endea¬ 
vour  to  i.nbue  the  minds  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge  with  the  sjiirit  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  so  establish  the  foundation  of 
reverent,  holy,  and  religious  habits.  He  || 
knew  that  habits  of  diligence  and  morality,  || 


not  built  on  a  Christian  basis,  arc  insecure, 
and  liable  to  subversion  ;  but  let  the  root  of 
the  tree  be  watered  by  the  stream  of  Christian 
piety,  and  it  will  flourish  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  And  it  may  safely  be  said,  that,  by 
thus  securing  the  foundation,  he  saved  him¬ 
self  from  nine-tenths  of  the  labour  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  neglect  this  most  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  surest  way  of  checking 
the  growth  of  evil  habits  is  the  implanting 
and  cherishing  those  which  are  good.  Very 
rarely  did  it  hajipen  that  Mr.  Primer  had  to 
punish  gross  violation  of  propriety.  His  boys 
loved  him  and  revered  liim.  Their  consci¬ 
ences  were  set  against  evil,  their  feelings  were 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  good  con¬ 
duct;  and  so  they  w’ere  guided  without  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  ways  in  which  they  should  go. 
The  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  good  conduct  were  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  ill-trained 
in  early  youth,  and  had  acquired  habits  which 
clung  to  them  in  spite  of  the  judicious  training 
to  which  they  were  subjected  under  Mr.  Pri¬ 
mer’s  care.  Let  parents  well  consider  the  sad 
consequences  of  early  neglect  or  indulgence ; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  them  have  perfect 
faith  in  the  declaration  of  God’s  word,  “’Frain 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

CiiAi*.  XVII. — A  Lesson  in  Gcoyraphy. 

Over  the  map  my  finder  taught  to  stray, 

Cross  many  a  rejiion  marks  the  wintUnt;  way  ; 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm,  1  rove. 

Anti  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love. 

TlfXEL. 

Although  Mr.  Primer  judged  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  school  depended  more  on  the  energy 
and  character  of  the  master  than  on  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  mechanical  arrangement,  and  tliat  a 
good  master  can  scarcely  have  a  bad  system, 
yet  he  was  far  from  neglecting  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  those  various  helps  to  instruction  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
present  day — or  perhaps,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  have  been  revived  and  adapted  to  modern 
education,  for  there  are  very  few  things  in¬ 
deed  of  this  description  which  have  not  been 
known  and  employed  by  our  fathers  or  fore¬ 
fathers. 

Mr.  Primer  had  seen  the  “  gallery”  used 
with  great  advantage  in  a  new  model-school, 
and  it  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a 
very  serviceable  instrument  whereby  a  master 
who  had  his  wits  about  him  might  give  variety 
to  his  method  of  instruction,  and  excite  in¬ 
terest  and  life  without  raising  an  undue  spirit 
of  }>ersonnl  competition.  All  that  is  required 
in  the  gallery-system,  is  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  forms  that  the  whole  school,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  to  be  instructed,  may  be 
daced  in  front  of  the  master ;  anil  a  gallery- 
esson  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  lecture  and 
catechetical  teaching,  in  which  the  master  con- 
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veys  viva  voce  instruction  to  his  pupils.  Per¬ 
haps  an  idea  of  it  may  be  given  hy  describing 
a  lesson  in  geography  in  which  the  whole 
school  was  occupied. 

Tlie  little  boys  are  placed  in  front,  those  of 
the  next  size  behind  them,  and  so  on,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size :  while  some  of  the  back 
benches  arc  raised,  so  that  the  boys  who  sit 
on  them  may  easily  see  over  the  heads  of  their 
fellows.  A  regular  gallery,  with  seat  rising 
above  seat,  is  the  best  for  this  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  but  a  school  of  moderate  size  may  be 
sufficiently  well  arranged  without  such  an 
apparatus,  which,  besides  its  expensiveness, 
is  rather  in  the  way  when  not  being  used. 
Where  expense  is  no  object,  and  the  school¬ 
room  of  ample  size,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  a 
gallery.  The  boys  being  thus  arranged,  a 
large  map  is  placed  before  them  on  an  easel, 
by  the  side  of  which  Mr.  Primer  sits  or  stands 
in  front  of  the  gallery  with  a  long  stick  or 
wand  in  his  hand. 

“  Now,  my  little  man,”  said  he  to  one  of 
the  youngest  pupils,  “  can  you  tell  me  what 
that  is  on  the  frame  before  you?” 

JAtile  boy.  “  A  map,  sir.” 

Mr.  Primer.  “  Very  well ;  and  what  is  a 
map  ?” 

Little  boy.  “  A  map,  sir,  is  —  a  map.” 

Mr.  P.  ”  No,  that  will  not  do;  we  shall 
never  get  forward  at  that  rate.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  a  map  is?” 

Pather  bigger  boy.  “  A  picture,  sir.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Well,  in  some  sense  it  may  be 
culled  a  jucture ;  but  what  is  it  a  picture  of?” 

The  same  boy.  “  A  picture  ol  the  world, 
sir.” 

Mr.  P.  “  No  ;  all  maps  are  not  pictures  of 
the  M-orld.  Can  any  boy  in  the  second  class 
tell  me  what  a  map  is?” 

Here  three  or  four  of  the  boys  in  the  second 
class  held  out  their  hands  at  once  with  great 
eagerness,  to  shew  tliat  they  thought  they 
Could  answer  the  question.  This  is  a  very 
good  plan  u  lien  a  question  is  asked  of  the 
whole  class  at  once,  as  it  saves  unnecessary 
noise.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Well,  Cooper,  now,  if  you  know, 
tell  me  what  is  a  map.” 

Coojter.  “  A  picture  of  a  part  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  P.  ”  Nay,  look  at  the  map  before  you ; 
that  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  world.  Wilkins, 
what  say  you  ?” 

Wilkins.  “  A  picture  of  the  world,  or  of 
some  part  of  it.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Well,  come,  that  will  do:  it 
would  be  better,  however,  to  say  a  plan  than 
a  picture.  A  map  is  a  plan  of  the  world,  or 
some  part  of  it.  Strictly,  we  ought  perhaps 
to  sj>y  it  is  a  plan  of  the  surface  of  tlie  globe, 
or  of  some  portion  of  it.” 

Here  Harry  Scamper  held  out  his  hand  to 
shew  that  he  had  something  to  say. 


Mr.  P.  “  Well,  Scamper,  what  objection 
have  you  to  make  to  this  deKnition  ?” 

Scamper.  “  Why,  sir,  I  saw  in  the  Book  of 
Useful  Knowledge  a  map  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  strata  of  the  earth  were  represented  in  a 
map,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  below  the 
surface.” 

This  observation  was  made  with  perfect  re¬ 
spect,  and  received  with  great  good  humour 
by  Mr.  Primer,  who  praised  Scamper  for  his 
discrimination. 

”  You  are  quite  right ;  it  is  so.  Well,  then, 
we  must  keep  to  our  first  definition.  A  map 
is  a  plan  of  the  worlds  or  of  some  portion  of  it. 
Bepeat  that,  boys.”  So  all  the  boys  repeated 
the  definition  simultaneously. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  observe  the  advantage 
of  thus  accustoming  boys  to  think,  and  elicit¬ 
ing  the  truth  from  their  own  power  of  reason- 
,  ing.  Mr.  Primer  might  very  easily  have  told 
the  boys  at  first  what  was  the  definition  of  a 
Ilia]),  and  have  made  them  rc|)cat  it  by  rote; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  not  half  the  interest 
would  have  lieen  called  forth  by  such  a  me¬ 
thod  ;  that  the  instruction  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  not  have  been  so  well  remembered  ; 

I  and,  above  all,  that  their  minds  would  not 
,  have  been  exercised. 

!  “  Now,  boys,”  continued  Mr.  Primer,  “  I 

;  want  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  a  maj)  ?  Can 
i  you  tell  me  what  is  the  use  of  a  map,  little 
i  bov  ?” 

Little  boy  makes  no  answer.  He  was  a  new 
|)U])il,  and  of  that  shy  disposition  wliich  pre- 
'  vents  a  boy  from  making  the  most  of  himself, 

I  so  that  sometimes  he  did  not  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  when  he  could.  Mr.  Primer  was  very 
'  skilful  in  gradually  bringing  out  buys  of  this 
sort,  and  overcoming  their  shyness,  so  as  to 
i  give  them  confidence  without  oldness.  This 
he  aecoiiqilished  chiefiy  by  speaking  kindly 
to  them,  and  by  making  a  rule  never  to  ridi¬ 
cule  them  or  speak  contemjituously.  Many 
1  a  fine-tempered  sjiirit  has  been  kept  down 
and  nip|)cd  in  its  growth  by  meeting  with 
,  early  contenqit.  Nothing  reijuires  more  de- 
'  licacy  of  feeling  and  chanty  in  a  master  than 
the  treatment  of  ingenuons  boys  who  arc 
'  aft'ected  with  shyness.  In  this  case  Mr. 

,  Primer  at  once  passed  on  to  a  boy  in  an 
up])er  class,  and  asked  the  same  question, 
“  SVhat  is  the  use  of  a  map?” 

Awsifcr.  “  To  shew  the  situation  of  jilaces.” 

Mr.  P.  “  How  does  a  map  shew  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  places  ?” 

Ans.  ”  Because  you  see  the  places  marked 
on  them.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Suppose  you  had  not  the  map 
before  you,  so  that  you  were  not  able  to  ])oint 
out  any  particular  jilace,  could  you  still,  by 
the  helj)  of  a  map,  tell  the  situation  of  the 
I  place?” 

No  answer  from  the  boy  addressed. 

1  Mr.  P.  “  Can  any  boy  tell  how  to  mark 
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tlie  situation  of  n  place  without  having  the 
nap  to  point  it  out  on  ?” 

Here  several  boys  in  tlie  upper  classes  held 
out  their  hands. 

3/r,  V.  “  How  would  you  describe  the 
ataation  of  a  place,  George  Freeman,  without 
taring  the  map  before  you  ?” 

George  Freeman.  “  By  the  latitude  and 
longitude,  sir.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Quite  right.  Well  now,  this  will 
I  require  a  rather  fuller  explanation,  for  the 
=  nke  of  niy  little  friends  down  here.”  Accord- 
*  iogly  he  began  to  cross-examine  the  boys 
bin  the  bottom  upwards,  until  he  got  cor- 
lect  answers. 

“  Tills  map,  you  have  heard,  is  a  map  of 
the  world  :  it  consists,  us  you  see,  of  two 
eireles.  Are  there  two  worlds?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  one  boy ;  “  No,  sir,”  said 
mother. 

“  You  tell  me  there  arc  two  worlds ;  which 
ire  they  r” 

First  boy.  “  The  old  world  and  the  new 
world?” 

“  Wliat  is  the  old  world  f” 

“  The  world  which  was  known  to  the  an- 
cieiits.” 

“  And  what  is  the  new  world  ?” 

“  The  world  which  has  been  lately  disco- 
»ered.” 

“  Lately  ?  how  long  ago?” 

“  More  than  three  liundrcd  years.” 

“  By  what  name  is  it  called  ?” 

“  America.” 

“  Well ;  and  you  said  there  are  not  two 
worlds :  how  do  you  make  tliat  out  ?” 

Second  boy.  ”  1  mean,  sir,  that  the  old 
world  and  the  new  world  together  make  but 
one  world.” 

“  What  shape  is  it  ?” 

“  Round.” 

“  Nearly  so.  How,  then,  can  the  two  halves 
be  r^resented  on  ])u]tcr  as  you  see  them  ?” 

“  They  are  flattened,  sir.” 

“  Flattened  r” 

“  Y'es,  sir,  as  the  full  moon  looks  flat, 
tliough  it  is  half  a  globe  that  we  see.” 

“  Very  well.” 

“  Please,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  first  boy,  *•  1 
knew  that;  but  1  thought  you  asked  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  two  hemispheres — so 
1  said  one  was  the  old  world,  and  the  other 
the  new  world.” 

“  You  have  both  answered  very  well.  Now  ! 
tell  me  what  is  a  hemisphere  r” 
j  “  Haifa  sphere  or  globe.” 

“  Now  look  here,  boys ;  you  see  this  line 
:  which  goes  straight  across  both  hemispheres. 

;  Can  any  boy  in  tlie  second  class  tell  me  what 
that  is  called  ?” 

“  The  equator.” 

“  Why  is  it  called  the  equator?” 

“  Because  it  divides  the  earth  into  two 
equal  portions.” 


“  Has  it  any  other  name?” 

“  The  equinoctial  line.” 

“  Is  there  really  a  line  marked  on  that  [lart 
of  the  earth,  or  is  it  only  imaginary?” 

“  Only  imaginary.” 

“  Well,  we  were  inquiring  just  now  how 
you  might  tell  tlie  situation  of  a  place  with¬ 
out  having  the  map  before  you  to  point  it  out 
on;  will  the  equator  help  us  in  this  difficulty  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  it  shews  the  latitude  of  a  place.” 

“  What  is  the  latitude?” 

“  The  distance  from  the  equator.” 

“  How  many  degrees  of  latitude  are  there  ?” 

“  One  hundred  and  eighty  —  that  is,  ninety 
on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  called  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  ninety  on  the 
south  side,  called  degrees  of  south  latitude.” 

“  Supjiose,  then,  I  say  that  a  place  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
what  do  I  mean  ?” 

“  That  it  is  fifty  degrees  north  of  the  equa¬ 
tor.” 

”  Will  that  explain  exactly  where  it  is 
situated  on  the  world  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.”  “  No,  sir.” 

“The  boy  who  said  ‘  No’  is  right.  Why 
will  it  not?” 

“  Because  there  are  a  great  many  places 
which  are  at  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude.” 

“  What,  then,  is  required  to  describe  ex¬ 
actly  the  situation  of  a  particular  place  ?” 

“  Y'ou  must  tell  the  longitude,  as  well  as  the 
latitude.” 

“  Very  well ;  and  how  do  you  know  the 
longitude?” 

“  Those  other  lines,  sir,  that  go  downwards 
mark  the  longitude.” 

“  How  is  the  longitude  measured  ?” 

This  puzzled  some  of  the  boys :  at  last 
George  Freeman  explained  that  an  imaginary 
line  was  drawn  from  the  north  pole  to  the 
south  pole,  which  passed  through  Greenwich 
(a  place  near  London) ;  and  where  it  cut  the 
equator  it  was  marked  0 ;  and  from  that  point 
the  degrees  were  measured  right  and  left,  or 
rather  east  and  west ;  and  if  you  could  tell 
how  many  degrees  a  place  was  distant  from 
this  line,  as  well  as  how  many  degrees  it  was 
from  the  equator — that  is,  if  you  could  tell 
the  longitude  as  well  as  latitude, —  then  you 
knew  exactly  whereabouts  a  place  was  in  the 
world  without  even  looking  at  a  map. 

Mr.  Primer  then  inquired  what  was  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  variety  of  places, 
calling  out  several  of  the  boys  one  after  an¬ 
other,  and  placing  the  staff  in  their  hands,  in 
order  that  they  might  shew  the  position  of 
each  place  on  the  map.  He  then  asked  a 
great  number  of  questions,  with  a  view  to 
familiarise  the  minds  of  the  boys  with  the 
elementary  ])arts  of  geography ;  and  as  he 
had  no  objection  to  follow  the  boys  into  any 
digression  which  appeared  to  interest  them, 
and  seemed  likely  in  any  way  to  be  instruc* 
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five,  one  wliole  lecture  wus  taken  up  rvitli 
this  clementar}'  ]>ortion. 

Tlie  next  geographical  lecture  was  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  difi'ert'iit  zones — the  torrid 
zone  or  tropics,  the  temperate  zones,  the  arc¬ 
tic  and  antarctic  circles — in  the  course  of 
which  the  characters  and  productions  of  the 
different  zones  came  under  discussion,  as  well 
as  the  diHicult  suhject  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
led  them  into  the  regions  of  astronomy,  and 
tlie  merciful  arrangements  made  by  Almighty 
God  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures. 

Another  lecture,  later  in  the  course,  was 
upon  the  geological  strata  of  the  earth,  the 
various  soils  and  mines ;  the  theory  of  rivers, 
springs,  and  tides — subjects  on  which  the 
active  and  inquiring  mind  of  Mr.  Primer  was 
well  informed.  Tliese  matters  were  nil  con¬ 
nected  with  what  might  be  called  natural 
geography ;  that  is,  the  account  of  the  earth 
independently  of  the  settlements,  migrations, 
and  divisions  made  by  the  inhabitants.  After 
this  came  the  divisions  of  the  world  into  na¬ 
tions  and  provinces,  the  different  characters 
of  the  various  tribes,  the  cities  which  they  had 
built,  the  manners  and  customs  which  were  {ic- 
culiar  to  each.  These  topics  were  carried  out 
by  the  schoolmaster  to  great  minuteness,  esjic- 
cially  as  regarded  our  own  country  ;  and  tlie 
boys  could  readily  tell  the  character  and  situ¬ 
ation  of  each  principal  ])Iacc  in  England,  tlie 
amount  of  its  population  in  round  numbers, 
tlie  nature  of  its  trade  or  munnfacturc  by 
which  its  inhabitants  were  supjiorted,  the 
mode  in  which  they  disposed  of  their  jiro- 
tlucc  and  conveyed  it  to  distant  ]iarts,  and 
whence  they  obtained  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  business; — all  this,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  information,  was  embraced  by  our 
diligent  schoolmaster  in  his  geograiihical  les¬ 
sons. 

Another  branch  which  ItTr.  Primer  found 
to  ])osscss  great  interest  with  his  scholars  was 
the  connexion  of  gcograjiliy  with  history  — 
the  investigation  of  the  different  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  which  various  cities  and  coun¬ 
tries  were  celebrated.  And  most  of  the  boys 
in  the  upper  classes  could  trace  w  ith  accuracy 
on  the  map  the  extent  of  the  Roman  emjiire, 
the  various  routes  w  hereby  the  ancients  com¬ 
municated  with  India,  the  iiiigratioii  of  various 
tribes,  the  successive  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
and  the  more  recent  discoveries  made  by  tra¬ 
vellers  in  the  arctic  regions.  By  these  means 
jRr.  Primer  made  his  gallery -lessons,  and 
especially  those  in  geography,  so  interesting 
to  the  boys,  that  they  almost  counted  tliem  as 
a  holyday.  The  younger  boys,  listening  with 
open  mouths  to  the  answers  given  by  the  elder, 
imbibed  a  vast  fund  of  information,  while  the 
elder  were  reminded  of  w  hat  they  hud  already 
learned. 

Although  I  have  given  an  instance  of  a 
gallery-lesson  on  geography,  yet  there  were 


many  other  branches  of  instruction,  as  ety¬ 
mology,  history,  or,  in  short,  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject,  which  miglitbe  successfully  taught  in  the 
same  manner  by  such  a  master  as  Mr.  Primer. 
It  may  jierhaps  be  said  tliat  the  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  embraced  by  Mr.  Primer  was  larger  than 
a  schoolmaster  in  his  situation  was  likely  to 
have  attained.  Certainly  Mr.  Primer  was 
a  superior  man  to  what  schoolmasters  gene¬ 
rally  are,  but  not  to  what  they  mir/ht  be,  if 
well  tmined,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  when 
our  diocesan  schools  come  into  full  0]ierution. 
But  the  art  of  lecturing  is  not  so  dilKcult  or 
laborious  as  may  be  imagined.  When  the 
facility  of  giving  instruction  is  attained  in 
early  years,  then  the  master  is  able  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  scholars,  by  this  method,  the 
information  which  from  time  to  time  he  ac- 
ipiires.  Nor  is  it  irksome,  but  rather  a  suh¬ 
ject  of  interest,  for  an  intelligent  master  to 
get  up,  as  oitcasiou  serves,  the  elementary 
jirinciplcs  of  various  arts  and  sciences  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  interest  young  minds,  and  awaken 
a  sjiirit  of  impiiry. 

•‘BENEFIT  OF  CLEBGY;’’ 

on,  A  SCENE  AT  Ut'lLDIIALL  IN  THE  UEKiN 
OF  HENRY  III.‘ 

Mf.anwiiii.v:  a  great  bustle  had  arisen  in  llic 
Hall.  It  continued  to  increase.  Marco  and  hit 
companions  looked  round  towards  the  liustingii, 
and  found,  that  whilst  they  were  talking,  not  only 
hid  Sir  William  do  Ormesby,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  arrived,  but  the  king's  com¬ 
mission  had  actually  been  read  without  thrir 
hearing  one  word  of  it.  Mayor  and  aldermen, 
I'  with  the  king's  justices,  were  sitting  as  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  goal-delivery.  Andrew 
Horne,  who  was  quite  at  home  in  the  Guildhall, 
conducted  his  companions  upon  the  hustings,  just 
as  tlie  sergeants  were  compelling,  by  main  force,  a 
manacled  criminal  to  stand  at  the  bar.  The  malc- 
[  factor  had  been  apprehended  in  Cheap,  in  the  very 
I  act  of  cutting  a  purse  from  the  girdle  of  Sir  John 
I  dc  Slapleford,  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Cases  of  flagrant  delict,  according  to 
our  ancient  common  law,  or,  to  speak  more  accu¬ 
rately,  according  to  the  law  of  all  nations  in  the 
simpler  stages  of  society,  required  no  other  trial 
than  the  |iuhlicity  or  incomrovertibicnets  of  the 
fact;  no  further  jiroof  of  the  ofl'ence  was  needed, 
and  no  defence  allowed.  They  proceeded  by  Uw, 

I  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mob  now  do  by  impulse, 
j|  when  the  pickpocket  is  dragged  through  a  horsc- 
I  pond,  or  like  the  gardener  thrashing  the  school- 
li  boy  whom  he  has  caught  in  his  apple-tree.  Trivial 
I'  and  almost  ludicrous  as  these  comparisons  tnsy 
!  appear,  they  are  apjtosite  and  pertinent  examples 
I  of  our  ancient  law  as  laid  down  by  Bracton  and 
I  displayed  in  our  ancient  records.  Open  guilt  was 
I  instantly  followed  by  vengeance.  The  murderer 
I  grasping  the  deadly  weapon — the  “  bloody  hand” 
of  tlie  violator  of  the  royal  forest — the  robber  bear¬ 
ing  his  spoil, — received  at  once  the  punishment  of 

•  From  ••  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,”  by  Sir  Francis 
I'algrsve.  (I’srkcr,  West  iitraud.) 
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ib«ir  misdeeds.  According  to  these  principles, 
Sir  William  de  Ormesby  therefore  intimated  to 
tbe  officers,  that  as  they  might,  and  indeed  ought, 
U  have  struck  ofl'  the  head  of  the  prisoner  befere 
^  the  Conduit,  it  was  unnecessary  thus  to  have  given 
I  the  court  the  trouble  of  passing  judgment.  “  Let 
him  be  hanged  upon  the  elms  at  Tyburn,”  was 
forthwith  pronounced  as  his  doom.  Pale  and 
‘  trembling,  and  sueing  for  mercy,  the  wretch  was 
uken  from  the  bar,  not  indeed  without  exciting 
Mme  suppressed  feelings  of  compassion  in  the 
court.  Evidently  was  the  punishment  dispropor- 
lioned  to  the  crime ;  but  the  maxim  of  considering 
,  that  the  sentence  once  denounced  by  the  law  was 
iaimutable,  had  practically  the  eli'ect  of  stiHing  the 
uiural  sentiments  of  humanity. 

Louder  and  louder  became  the  cries  of  the 
■iscrable  culprit  as  he  receded  from  the  judges ; 
ind  just  when  the  sergeants  were  dragging  him 
icrogs  the  threshold,  be  clung  to  the  pillar  which 
divided  the  portal,  shrieking  in  a  voice  of  agony 
which  pierced  the  hall,  ”  1  demand  of  holy  Church 
the  benefit  of  my  clergy !”  Perhaps,  in  strictness, 
the  time  for  claiming  this  privilege  had  gone  by; 
but  the  officers  halted  with  their  prey ;  and  one  of 
the  protbonotaries  having  hurried  to  them  with  a 
'  nrsiage  from  Chief-justice  Ormesby,  the  thief  was 
replaced  at  the  bar.  During  the  earlier  portion 
i>f  the  proceeding,  the  kind-hearted  vicar-general 
had  evidently  been  much  grieved  and  troubled  by 
hit  enforced  participation  in  the  condemnation  of 
thecriminal.  Stepping  forward,  he  now  addressed 
the  court,  and  entreated  permission,  in  the  absence 

the  proper  ordinary,  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
claim.  Producing  his  llreviary,  he  held  the  page 
dote  to  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling  prisoner ;  he  in¬ 
clined  his  var — the  bloodless  lips  of  the  ghastly 
caitiff  were  seen  to  quiver.  “  ut  Clericis,”- 
iatlantly  exclaimed  the  vicar-general ;  and  this 
declaration  at  once  delivered  the  felon  from  death, 
though  not  from  captivity.  “  Take  him  home  to 
the  pit,”  said  the  vicar-general,  “where,  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  the  air  of  heaven,  he 
will  be  bound  in  iron,  fed  with  the  bread  of  tribula¬ 
tion,  and  drinking  the  water  of  sorrow,  until  his 
Mitferings  shall  have  atoned  fur  his  misdeeds  and 
npiated  his  shame.” 

Whatever  abuses  may  have  arisen  from  this  privi¬ 
lege, — the  “  benefit  of  clergy,” — which,  by  the  well- 
hoown  merciful  connivance  of  the  law,  was  (as  in  this 
case)  extended  to  all  who  could  read,  or  could  be 
■opposed  to  read  their  neck-verse, — we  should  re¬ 
ject  the  common,  though  most  erroneous  idea,  that 
it  was  intended  to  afford  an  indemnity  to  crime. 

The  imprisonment,  as  you  have  just  heard  it 
'  truly  described,  was  most  severe ;  and  though  in 
lome  cases  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  mitigated 
the  common  law  by  saving  the  life  of  the  offender, 
jttt  there  were  others  in  which  signal  chastisement 

•  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  iK'nelit  of  clergy 
*si  generally  alluwe<l,  either  by  way  of  deelinatery  plea, 
or ia  arrest  of  jiidgincut,  to  laymen  who  euuld  read,  as 
well  as  iK'raons  in  holy  onlers.  At  this  time,  however,  a 
^inctfon  was  drawn  betw.  en  mere  lay  scholars  and 
clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  .\nd.  though  it  was 
thought  reasunabie  still  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law 
ailh  regard  to  the  former,  yet  lliey  were  not  put  ui>on  the 
wme  footing  with  aelnalelergy,lanngsnbjeele«ltoa  slight 
'legM  of  pimisinnent,  ami  not  alloweil  lovluim  tlieelerieul 
I  Kivilege  more  than  oni-e.  (Sec  Itlaek-tone's  t'.immenla- 
I  rtf',  b.  iv.  e.  38).—Eo. 


wns  bestowed  upon  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  all  retribution.  But  a  higher  principle 
was  developed.  In  the  theory  of  her  criminal 
jurisprudence,  the  mediaeval  Church  had  fully  and 
unhesitatingly  adopted  the  wise  and  truly  hene- 
ficent  doctrine — that  punishment  is  to  be  iiiHicted 
by  fallible  man  upon  hisfellow-creatures,  not  merely 
in  terror,  but  in  love.  Ihe  imprisonment,  with  its 
accompaniments  of  hardships  and  privations,  was 
considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  yiennace;  not  thun¬ 
dered  in  vengeance  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  state, 
but  imposed  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  offender,  in  order 
to  ad'urd  the  means  of  amendment,  and  to  lead  tbe 
transgressor  to  repentance  and  to  mercy.  From 
the  doors  of  the  dungeon  he  was  to  come  forth,  not 
as  a  degraded  criminal,  but  as  a  pardoned  sinner. 
Tills  was  tbe  doctrine  of  the  legislation  of  the 
clergy,  now  the  butt  and  mark  for  commonplace 
contempt  and  shallow  contumely. 


AN  ALLEGORIC  VISION, 

BY  COLERIDGE' 

A  FEELING  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is 
wont  to  take  possession  of  me  alike  in  spring  and 
in  autumn.  But  in  spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
hope ;  in  autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  resigna¬ 
tion.  As  1  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the 
.\ppenine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the 
spring  and  the  autumn,  and  tbe  melancholy  of 
both,  seemed  to  have  combined.  In  bis  discourse 
there  were  tbe  freshness  and  the  colours  of  April; 
but  as  I  ga/.ed  on  bis  whole  form  and  figure,  1  be¬ 
thought  me  of  tbe  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  after  the 
clusters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining 
vines,  and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies 
around  its  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there 
was  a  memory  on  bis  smooth  and  ample  forehead 
which  blended  with  the  dedication  of  his  steady 
eyes,  that  still  looked,  I  know  not  whether  upward 
or  far  onward,  or  rather  to  tbe  line  of  meeting 
where  tbe  sky  rests  upon  tbe  distance.  But  how 
may  I  express  that  dimness  of  abstraction  which 
lay  on  the  lustre  of  the  pilgrim's  eyes  like  the  flit¬ 
ting  tarnish  from  the  breath  of  a  sigh  on  a  silver 
mirror,  and  which  accorded  with  their  slow  and 
reluctant  movement,  whenever  he  turned  them  to 
any  object  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left?  It 
seemed,  luethought,  as  if  there  lay  upon  their 
brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointments 
now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten.  It  was  at  once 
the  melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellers  ere  a 
sudden  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek 
protection  in  the  vaulted  doorway  of  a  lone  cha- 
pelry ;  and  we  sat  face  to  face,  each  on  the  stone 
bench  alongside  the  low,  weather-stained  wall,  and 
as  close  as  possible  to  tbe  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence,  “Even  thus,”  said  be, 
“  like  two  strangers  that  have  flod  to  the  same 
shelter  from  the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  De¬ 
spair  and  Hope  meet  fur  the  flrst  time  in  the  porch 
of  Death !” 

“  All  extremes  meet,”  I  answered ;  “  but  yours 
was  a  strange  and  visionary  thought.” 

“  The  better,  then,  doth  it  beseem  both  the 

*  Frulu  “  The  Fuetieal  Works  of  S.  T.  Colevidije**  (Pick- 
eriiig»  1435,  vol.  ii.\ 
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place  and  me,”  he  replied.  “  From  a  visionary 
wilt  thoi'  hear  a  vision  ?  Mark  that  vivid  flash 
through  the  torrent  of  rain ! — fire  and  water.  Even 
here  thy  adage  holds  true ;  and  its  truth  is  the 
moral  of  my  vision.” 

I  entreated  him  to  proceed.  Sloping  his  face 
toward  the  arch,  and  yet  averting  his  eye  from  it, 
he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his  words;  till, 
listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  within  the  hollow 
edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  stole  on  his  thou:;hts  with  its  twufulil  sound, 

The  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round, 

he  gradually  tank  away  alike  from  me  and  from 
his  own  purpose;  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the 
storm,  and  in  the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sat 
like  an  emblem  on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like 
a  mourner  on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one, — 
an  aged  mourner,  who  is  watching  the  waned 
moon,  and  sorroweth  not.  Starling  at  length  from 
his  brief  trance  of  abstraction,  with  courtesy  and 
an  atoning  smile,  he  renewed  his  discourse,  and 
commenced  his  parable. 

”  During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  from  the 
service  of  the  body  which  the  soul  may  sometimes 
obtain  even  in  this  its  militant  state,  1  found  my¬ 
self  in  a  vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to 
be  the  Valley  of  Life.  It  possessed  an  astonishitig 
diversity  of  coils:  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there 
a  dark  one — forming  just  such  a  mixture  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  shade  as  we  may  have  observed  on  the 
mountain’s  side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin, 
broken  clouds  arc  scattered  over  heaven.  Almost 
in  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and 
gloomy  pile,  into  which  1  seemed  constrained  to 
enter.  Every  part  of  the  building  was  crowded 
with  tawdry  ornaments  and  fantastic  deformity. 
On  every  window  was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and 
inelegant  colours,  some  horrible  tale  or  preterna¬ 
tural  incident;  so  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could 
enter  untinged  by  the  medium  tlirough  which  it 
passed.  The  body  of  the  building  was  full  of  people 
— some  of  them  dancing  in  and  out  in  unintelli¬ 
gible  figures,  with  strange  ceremonies  and  antic 
merriment ;  while  others  seemed  convulsed  with 
horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancholy.  Inter¬ 
mingled  with  these,  1  observed  a  number  of  men 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared  now  to 
marshal  the  various  groups,  and  to  direct  their 
movements;  and  now,  with  menacing  counte¬ 
nances,  to  drag  some  reluctant  victim  to  a  v.ist 
idol,  framed  of  iron  bars  intercrossed,  which  formed 
at  the  same  time  an  immense  cage  and  the  shape 
of  a  human  Colossus. 

”  1  stood  for  a  time  lost  in  wonder  what  these 
things  might  mean,  when,  lo!  one  of  the  directors 
came  up  to  me,  and,  with  a  stern  and  reproachful 
look,  bade  me  uncover  my  head ;  for  that  the  place 
into  which  I  had  entered  was  the  temple  of  the 
only  true  religion,  in  the  holier  recesses  cf  which 
the  great  goddess  personally  resided.  Himself,  too, 
he  bade  me  reverence  as  the  consecrated  minister  of 
her  rites.  Awe-struck  by  the  name  of  Religion,  I 
bowed  before  the  priest,  and  humbly  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  conduct  me  into  her  presence. 
He  assented.  Ofierings  he  took  from  me;  with 
mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and  with  salt  he  puri¬ 
fied,  and  with  strange  suftlations  he  exorcised  me ; 
and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark  and  winding 
alley,  the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled  my  flesh; 


and  the  hollow  echoes  under  my  feet,  mingled  me- 
thought  with  inoanings,  atlrighied  me.  At  length 
we  entered  a  large  hall,  wilhont  window,  or  spiracle, 
or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it  seemed  of 
perennial  night — only  that  the  walls  were  brought 
to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self-luminous  inscrip-  i 
tioiis  in  letters  of  a  pale  sepulchral  light,  which  ' 
held  strange  inutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
verge  of  which  it  kept  its  r<ayleBs  vigil.  I  could 
read  them,  methougbt ;  but  though  each  of  the 
words,  taken  separately,  I  seemed  to  understand, 
yet,  when  I  took  them  in  sentences,  they  were 
riddles  and  incomprehensible.  As  I  stood  medi¬ 
tating  on  these  hard  saying.s,  my  guide  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  me  : — ‘  Read  and  believe, — these  are  mys¬ 
teries.’  At  the  extremity  of  the  vast  ball,  the 
goddess  was  ]>laced.  Her  features,  blinded  with 
darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet  vacant. 

I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then  retired 
with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering,  and 
dissjiitfied. 

“  As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I 
heard  a  great  bur./,  of  discontent.  A  few  whose 
eyes  were  bright,  and  either  piercing  or  steady, 
and  whose  ample  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar 
ridge-like  above  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observa-  i 
tion  followed  by  meditative  thought;  and  a  much  I 
larger  number,  who  were  enraged  by  the  severity 
and  insolence  of  the  priests  in  exacting  their  oller- 
ings, — had  collected  in  one  tumultuous  group,  and, 
with  a  confused  outcry  of  ‘This  is  the  Temple  of 
Superstition  !'  after  much  contumely  and  turmoil, 
and  cruel  maltreatment  on  all  sides,  rushed  out  of 
the  pile;  and  1,  methought,  joined  '.hem. 

“  We  speeded  from  the  temple-  with  hasty  steps, 
and  had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
when  we  were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
the  stature  of  mortals,  and  with  a  something  mote 
than  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  wliicii 
could  be  by  mortals  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by 
words,  or  intelligibly  distinguished.  Deep  reflec¬ 
tion,  animated  by  ardent  l^eelings,  was  displayed 
in  them  ;  and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  anil  a 
something  mure  than  all  these,  which  1  understood 
not,  but  which  seemed  to  blend  these  into  a  divine 
unity  of  expression.  Her  garments  were  white  and 
matroidy,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  iinjiiired 
her  name.  ‘  My  name,’  she  replied,  ‘is  Religion.’ 

“  The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  af¬ 
frighted  by  the  very  sound,  and  sure  from  recent 
impostures  or  sorceries,  hurried  onwards  and  exa¬ 
mined  no  farther.  A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  ma¬ 
nifest  opposition  of  her  form  and  manners  to  tho,>e 
of  the  living  idol  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured, 
agreed  to  follow  her,  tliough  with  cautious  circuni- 
speclion.  She  led  us  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of 
the  dill'erent  parts  to  each  other,  and  of  each  to  the 
whole,  and  of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  op¬ 
tic-glass,  which  assisted  without  contradicting  our 
natural  vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ^'alley  of  Life;  though  our  eye,  even 
thus  ai^sisted,  permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light 
and  a  glory — but  which  we  could  not  descry,  save 
only  that  it  was,  and  that  it  was  most  glorious. 

“  And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream, 

1  had  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  ■ 
party,  who  had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  ■ 
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[  Kry  name  of  Ileligion.  They  journeyed  on,  goad- 
j  ing  each  other  with  remembrances  of  past  oppres- 
'  lions,  and  never  looking  back  till,  in  the  eagerness 
'  to  recede  from  the  Temple  of  Superstition,  they 
bad  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the  valley.  And 
i  lo,  there  faced  us  the  mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at 
I  the  bate  of  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  rock, 

'  the  interior  side  of  whicli,  unknown  to  them  and 
oniuspccted,  formed  the  extreme  backward  wall 
t  of  the  temple.  An  impatient  crowd,  wc  entered 
the  vast  and  dusky  cave,  which  was  the  only  per- 
!  foration  of  the  precipice.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
:  cave  sat  two  figures — the  first,  by  her  dress  and 
gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuality;  the  second  form, 
from  the  firrctness  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  brutal 
irurnfulness  of  his  looks,  declared  himself  to  be  the 
monster  Blasphemy.  lie  uttered  big  words;  .and 
yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he  turned  pale 
It  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some  remained 
in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 

them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  cham¬ 
ber  that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  (lie  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

“In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sat 
j  lu  old,  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope 
1  over  the  torso  of  a  sUituc  whicli  had  neither  basis, 

:  nor  feet,  nor  head  ;  but  on  its  breasts  were  carved 
I  ‘Nature.’  To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass, 
and  seemed  enraptured  wiili  the  various  ineijuali- 
ties  which  it  rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly 
polished  surface  of  the  marble.  Yet  evermore  was 
this  delight  and  triumph  followed  by  expressions 
of  hatred,  and  vehement  railing  against  a  Being, 
who  yet,  he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.  This 
mystery  suddenly  recalled  to  me  what  I  had  read 
in  the  holiest  recess  of  the  Temple  of  Superstition. 
The  old  man  spoke  in  divers  tongues,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange  mysteries. 
Among  tin;  rest,  he  talked  much  and  vehemently 
concerning  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and  eHeets, 
which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind  men, 
the  last  of  whom  caught  bold  of  the  skirt  of  the 
one  before  him,  be  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they 
were  all  out  of  sight;  and  that  they  all  walked  in¬ 
fallibly  straight,  without  making  one  false  step, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  NIethought  I  bor¬ 
rowed  cour.ige  from  surprise,  and  asked  him,  ‘  Who, 

then,  is  at  the  he.nd  to  guide  them  ?’  He  looked 
at  me  with  ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed  with 
an  angry  suspicion,  and  then  replied,  ‘  No  one.’ 
The  string  of  blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without 
any  beginning;  for  though  one  blind  m.m  could 
not  move  without  stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness 
iupplied  the  want  of  sight.  1  burst  into  laughter 
which  instantly  turned  to  terror  ;  for  as  he  started 
forward  in  a  rage,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  from 
behind;  and  lo,  I  beheld  a  monster  in  hi- form, 
and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face  and  shape  of 
which  I  instantly  recognised  the  dread  countenance 

!  of  Superstition — and  in  the  terror  1  awoke.’’ 

THE  BIllTH-DAY. 

Besidf.  the  fontal  laver  stood 
A  white-robed  host  r.t  morn, 

I  And  to  the  pure,  mysterious  flood 
I  They  brought  a  babe  new  born ; 


And  faith  was  strong,  and  hope  was  high, 

In  either  parent’s  lieav'nward  eye. 

They  saw  their  infant’s  spirit  dead 
In  sin’s  pollutions  now; 

They  came,  that  Jesus’  grace  may  shed 
Its  unction  on  his  brow, 

And  wash  the  foul,  dark  stains  away. 

And  save  him  in  the  fearful  day. 

They  ask’d  not  how  the  earthly  tide 
The  lieav’nly  work  achieved  ; 

They  knew  that  Christ  had  sanctified 
This  means,  and  they  believed 
The  word  revealed,  the  witness  shewn. 

That  God  would  make  their  child  His  own. 

The  babe  was  wash’d  :  his  frontlets  wore 
His  Saviour's  passion-token  ; 

He  is  a  son  of  hell  no  more. 

The  bands  of  death  are  broken. 

His  nature  is  not  earth’s — the  coal. 

The  Spirit’s  fire,  hath  touch’d  his  soul. 

And  golden  harps  are  sounding  high. 

And  there  is  joy  in  heaven. 

As  angels  earthward  bend  the  eye. 

And  hail  a  soul  forgiven  ; 

And  sweep  their  strings,  and  pour  along 
The  burden  of  the  ceaseless  song. 

Go,  father,  mother,  blest  indeed, 

And  bear  your  treasure  home. 

Sure,  if  aright  ye  nurse  the  seed. 

The  perfect  fruit  shall  come 
And  seal  your  faith,  and  crown  your  hoy 
With  an  eternal  weight  of  joy. 

Balh.  J.  J.  D.* 

LINES  SUITED  TO  AN  ABUNDANT 
HARVEST.^ 

WiiAT  pleasant  groves,  what  goodly  fields! 

What  fruitful  hills  and  dales  have  wc  ! 

How  sweet  an  air  our  climate  yields! 

How  stored  with  flocks  and  herds  arc  we ! 

How  milk  and  honey  doth  o’erflowl 

IIow  clear  and  wholesome  are  our  springs! 

How  safe  from  ravenous  beasts  wc  go  ! 

And  oil,  how  free  from  poisonous  things! 

For  these,  and  for  our  grass  and  corn, 

And  all  that  springs  from  blade  or  hough ; 

Tor  all  those  blessings  that  adorn 
Or  wood  or  field  this  kingdom  through ; 

For  all  of  these  'Fliy  praise  we  sing, 

And  humbly.  Lord,  entreat  Thee  too. 

That  fruit  to  Thee  we  forth  may  bring. 

As  unto  us  Tliy  cre.iturcs  do. 

'  The  editor  owes  an  apology  to  the  writer  of  these  lines 
for  having  so  long  delayed  their  insertion.  But  the  delay 
has  been  unavoidable. 

V  From  George  Wither’s  Hymn  for  Rogation  Week. 
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So,  in  the  sweet  refreshing  shade 
Of  Thy  protection,  sitting  down, 
Tliose  gracious  favours  we  have  liad 
Relate  we  will  to  Thy  renown ; 

Yea,  other  men,  when  we  are  gone, 
Shall  for  Thy  mercies  honour  Thee, 
And  famous  make  what  Thou  hast  done 
To  such  as  after  them  shall  be. . 


^otutd  of  33oob0. 

The  Christian  Mother,  by  Mary  Milner,  author  of 
“  The  Life  of  Dean  Milner”  (Simpkin  and  Mar¬ 
shall),  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  sensible 
and  pious  person.  The  language  is  simple  and 
atfectionate  ;  and  many  of  the  Scripture  narratives, 
by  which  various  maternal  duties  arc  exemplified, 
are  very  apposite.  This  opinion  may,  perhaps,  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  at  variance  with  our  conviction, 
that  the  writer  founds  her  theory  of  Christian  train¬ 
ing  upon  a  principle  altogether  opposed  to  those 
Scriptures  which  she  professes  to  follow.  She  tells 
us,  for  instance,  “  that  education,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  is  an  experimental  science”  (p.  2)— a 
notion  quite  inconsistent  with  the  immutability  of 
every  moral  principle.  No  doubt  physical  science 
is  a  field  for  experiment,  but  not  to  with  ethical. 
Here  experiment  can  have  no  place  ;  and  it  is  only 
as  we  eschew  it  that  we  arc  aafe.  Again;  Mrs. 
Milner  observes,  “that  the  nete-borH  chtrnh  which 
the  mother  clasps  in  rapture  to  her  bosom,  and  on 
which  the  gazes  till  she  almost  believes  that  its 
little  heavenly  face  can  never  be  disfigured  by  a 
trace  of  sinml  passion,  is,  nevertheless,  by  na¬ 
ture  a  fallen  creature;  and  is  ta  be  considered  and 
treated  as  such  during  the  whole  course  </  its  future 
training  and  instruction.  Any  system  of  education,” 
the  writer  adds,  *'  which  is  not  founded  upon  this 
belief,  however  specious  and  ingenious  it  may  be, 
or  however  illustrious  the  names  of  its  authors  and 
siipporteis,  it  yet  radically  defective  and  false.” 
Now  this  notion,  innocently  as  Mrs.  Milner  enter¬ 
tains  it,  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  unscriptural  one,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  implies  that  our  spiritual  condition  is 
the  same  throughout  our  lives  as  when  we  were  first 
born — and,  of  course,  unbaptised.  1 1  ence,  between 
infants  baptised  and  unbapiited  there  is,  according 
to  our  author,  no  essential  difference  spiritually 
s|>eakiug — both  are  to  be  considered  as  eijually 
fallen  creatures;  so  that  licatbrn  and  Christian 
children  must  be  trained  in  the  same  way.  Such, 
then,  is  Mrs.  Milner's  theory  of  Christian  training, 
in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  holy  baptism,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  whole  matter,  has  no  place. 
Need  we  add,  that  a  system  like  this,  contravening, 
as  it  does,  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  must  end 
in  disappointment  t  How  diffeient  it  is  from  the 
true  evangelical  method  1  Eallcn  creatures  Chris¬ 
tians  doubtless  arc,  but  they  are  God's  adopted 
children  also ;  and  hence  they  are  called  upon  to 
walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  and  realise  the  high 
privileges  with  which  they  have  bten  invested.  It 
is  by  having  this  our  highly  favoured,  and  there¬ 
fore  responsible,  condition  deeply  engraved  in  our 
hearts,  that  we  are  able  to  walk  in  God's  command¬ 
ments,  and  continue  in  **  that  state  of  salvation”  to 
wbicb  it  has  pleased  Him,  by  holy  baptism,  to  call 


us.  From  this  conviction  also  arise  Christian 
energy  and  watchfulness ;  whereas  Mrs.  Milner’s 
system  leads  either  to  despair  or  presumption. 
What,  again,  can  the  writer  mean  by  a  ”  mother 
bringing  her  child  within  the  fold  of  Christ  on 
earth  ?  ”  Does  she  advise  mothers  to  baptise  their 
children  ?  for  we  are  not  aware  that  they  can  be 
brought  into  Christ’s  fold  any  other  way  than  by 
baptism. 


Archdeacon  Wilberforce’s  Letter  to  the  Gentry, 
yeomen,  and  Farmers  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  F.ail 
Riding,  on  the  present  condition  of  farm -servants, 
and  the  best  means  of  their  moral  improvement,  is 
much  too  good  to  be  confined  to  the  locality  for 
which  it  is  chiefly  intended.  The  subject,  inderd, 
is  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  districts,  in  cither  of  which  the  fearful 
neglect  of  servants  and  dependents  by  their  mas¬ 
ters  is  sadly  common.  They  are,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  mere 
machines,  and  have  no  hold  upon  their  employers 
except  as  being  instrumental  to  their  wealth 
and  luxury.  Amid  this  sad  state  of  things,  popu¬ 
lar  outbreaks,  however  much  to  be  deplored,  arc 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  We  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  the  study  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's 
opportune  letter  to  all  mastcr-manufactu  trs,  no 
less  than  to  the  gentry,  yeomen,  and  farnaers,  at 
this  alarming  crisis. 

For  such  as  have  not  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Acland's 
Liturgia  liomestira  (Parker,  Oxford)  is  the  best 
substitute  we  have  seen.  It  contains  services  for 
every  morning  and  evening  of  the  week,  with  com¬ 
memorations  of  the  fasts  and  festivals,  domestic  and 
other  occasions,  from  the  Prayer-book  and  other 
unexceptionable  sources.  Our  only  fear  is,  lest  the 
use  of  these  lengthy  forms  should  lead  families  to 
suppose  that  the  daily  service  may  be  dispensed 
with,  by  superinducing  the  notion,  that  so  many  sf 
the  Church-prayers  having  been  used  in  private, 
they  need  not  be  iterated  in  public.  Hence,  as 
family-worship  should  never,  rxo  ut  under  some 
unavoidable  im|>edimeni,  be  considered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  joining  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church,  perhaps  a  domestic  liturgy  less  ralcn- 
latcd  to  foster  this  opinion  than  llie  one  before  ws, 
is  disirable  for  general  use.  And  of  such  there 
are  already  several ;  atuong  whirh  may  be  mea- 
I  tioned  the  compilations  of  the  Bishop  of  Londsa 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook. 


Now  that  the  papists  are  so  busy  in  buying  ovrr 
the  |ioor.  The  Sburt  Cmterhism  of  Raman  Idalatry, 
setting  forth  to  Protestant  Cutholies  of  the  Churih  yf 
England  the  great  peril  of  becoming  Roman  Calholks 
(Painter),  will  be  found  a  useful  tract  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 


lA’tters  on  Infitnt  -  Sehools,  addressed  to  yeaug 
Teachers,  by  a  Lady  (Burns),  though  here  and 
there  a  little  fanciful,  convey  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  information,  as  regards 
both  the  origin  and  mode  of  best  conducting  infant- 
schools.  The  history  of  Pcstalozxi  and  his  systcB 
is  pleasingly  told. 
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We  have  read  with  threat  interest  AbdicI,  a  Tale  of 
Ammon — Ivo  and  Verena  —  Sintram  and  his  Com- 
futions  (Burns), — and  can  recommend  them  to  our 
younger  readers. 


Whoever  would  spend  a  summer’s  day  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  agreeably,  and  so  as  to  enter  into  the 
historical  associations  of  that  distinguished  place, 
should  take  with  him  Mr.  Jesse’s  descriptive  road¬ 
book  to  the  palace,  and  guide  to  its  picture-gallery 
ind  gardens.  This  attractive  little  volume  contains 
every  thing  that  the  most  inquisitive  visitor  would 
wish  to  know.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  and 
has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham’s 
hand-book  for  visitors  to  lycstminstcr  Abbey;  its 
Art,  Architecture,  and  Associations  (M  urray) ;  though 
one  scarcely  likes  the  idea  of  so  sacred  a  place 
being  converted  into  a  mere  show -building.  The 
Prayer-book  is  the  best  hand-book  for  scenes  like 
this,  where  the  visitors  should  be  worshippers,  not 
spectators. 

Plain  If'ords  to  I'lain  Peo/ile  on  the  present  Dissen- 
sioiis  in  the  Church  (  Burns),  printed  in  a  cheap  form, 
for  distribution  in  excited  neighbourhoods,  is  worthy 
sf  being  widely  circulated. 


We  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  our 
rraders  to  a  series  of  outline  engravings  lately  pub- 
Kahed  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  They 
are  about  twelve  in  number,  representing  the  most 
celebrated  of  Raphael's  paintings,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  There  is  also  one  litho- 
(gaphed  print  (the  visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham) 
which  is  really  a  most  splendid  specimen  of  the  art 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  drau-ing  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  made  to  be  a  part  of  English  elementary 
education.  To  say  nothing  of  its  beneficial  infiu- 
ewce  upon  the  mind,  scarcely  a  trade  can  be  men- 
beaed  in  which  the  draughtsman  will  not  find  his 
advantage. 

So  much  is  obvious  to  every  one :  the  facts  ron- 
tiined  in  the  following  paragraph  may  be  leas  ge- 
serally  known 

**  Extreme  difficulty  is  experienced  among  the 
Mnufacturers  of  the  country  in  securing  to  ihem- 
seives,  from  among  their  workmen,  persons  who 
have  taste  in  drawing  beautiful  patterns.  In  all 
4ese  dq>artments  of  commerce  into  which  taste, 
enher  in  colour  or  form,  enters  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  price  of  any  of  the  articles  brought  to  the  mar 
Let,  it  is  acknowleged  that  the  manufactures  of 
the  continent,  and  particularly  of  France,  excel 
•wr  own  I  and  you  know,  that  in  the  evidence  given 
Wfere  the  Committee  on  the  Copyright  of  Itesigns, 
it  has  been  acknowledged,  that  in  silks  and  printed 
calicoes,  and  in  other  departments  of  manufactures, 
wherevtr  design  enters  as  sn  clement  into  price, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  accustomed 
IS  obtain  their  patterns  from  I’aris,  A  necessary 
appendage  to  every  silk  manufactory,  and  to  every 
peat  calico-printing  manufactory  in  this  country, 
I*  an  agency  in  I’aris,— I  do  not  use  the  word  of- 
fenvivefy, — for  the  piracy  of  devigns.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  designs  used  in  this  country  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  this  agency;  and  by  means  of  our  natural 
(acilities,  our  coal  and  iron,  and  the  unequalled 


industry  and  perseverance  of  our  artisans,  these 
patterns  are  re-introdneed  in  a  cheaper  form  than 
in  France.  But  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  if,  instead  of  being  dependent  on 
obtaining  these  designs  from  abroad,  we  could  pro¬ 
cure  them  by  our  own  native  talent :  the  existence 
of  such  an  agency  compels  the  French  manufactu¬ 
rers  to  make  their  engagements  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  to  stipulate,  that  both  in  the  foreign, 
colonial,  and  home  markets,  their  patterns  shall 
not  be  exhibited  one  day  before  the  proper  season, 
lest  the  English  manufacturers,  who  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  the  taste  among  their  own  workmen  requisite 
for  the  production  of  such  patterns,  should  forestall 
the  sale  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  their  articles, 
if  the  pattern  should  be  pirated.  If  we,  in  this 
country,  had  cultivated  the  arts  of  design  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  artisans  of  France,  we  should 
have  had  a  means  of  pre-eminence  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  which  we  do  not  at  present  possess.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  an  object  of  great  national  importance, 
to  secure  the  cultivation  of  taste  among  the  arti¬ 
sans  of  this  country.  .  .  .  The  cultivation  of 

taste  belongs,  not  exclusively,  perhaps,  but  chiefly, 
to  the  schools  of  design.  One  of  these  has  been 
established,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  flourishing, 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  government, 
at  Somerset  House;  another  in  Spitalfields;  ano¬ 
ther  in  Manchester;  and  there  are  others  in  the 
great  mercantile  towns.  They  have  commenced  a 
work  of  great  importance  to  the  country;  and  we 
wish  them  the  greatest  success.  But,  previously 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  taate  for  what  ia  beautiful, 
it  ia  first  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  draw 
form.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  province 
of  the  elementary  school  ia  the  drawing  of  form, 
without  relation  to  taste  "  ‘ 

Concurrently  with  this  instruction,  however,  it 
will  be  well  to  familiarise  the  eye  with  the  best 
works  of  art.  Views  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
•iaatical  structures  might  also  be  introduced  into 
our  schools  with  advantage. 


This  suggests  to  us,  likewise,  the  notice  of  a  very 
beautiful  chart  of  natural  history,  publiabcd  by 
Darton  and  Claike,  at  well  ai  of  tome  plates  illua- 
traiing  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  various 
genera  of  animals.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  arbool-room  or  the  reading-room,  and  arc 
published  at  a  very  low  price. 


fflififtlUntoufi. 

Tilt  WcDDixa-RiHO  is  put  upon  the  foarik 
fipgrr  of  the  woman’s  left  ^nd,  Wcauae  in  the 
original  formulary  of  marriage  it  was  placed  first 
on  the  lop  of  ibe  thumb,  with  the  words,  ”10  the 
name  of  the  Father;'’  then  on  the  next  finger, 
with  the  words,  **  and  of  the  Son;"  then  on  the 
middle  finger,  with,  “and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;’’ 
and  finally  on  the  fourth,  with  the  “  Amen.” 

Thc  Bands  arc  worn  in  remembrance  of  the 
two  tablets  of  the  law,  and  underneath  the  face, 
because  of  the  text,  “  The  priest’s  lips  shall  retain 
knowlcdn,  and  the  people  shall  seek  the  law  at 
his  mouth.” 

’  See  le-cturr  ilrlirered  al  Exrtt-r  Hall.  April  19.  IM9. 
ti)  U.  K  Ksjr  ShuiilewoiUi,  Esq.,  which  funns  No.  M7  of 
I  the  Holardof  Mayastnt. 
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Testimonv  of  Dissent  to  the  Church. — 1 
have  never  fawned  on  the  Established  Church  ;  but 
I  will  tell  you  more, —  I  have  never  abused  or  in¬ 
tuited  that  Church  or  any  other:  but  I  tell  you 
that  1  will  abuse  the  attempts  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  this  country  (Ireland)  when  they  desire  to 
“  lord  it  over  God’s  heritage.”  The  Established 
Church  has  been  comparatively  a  mild  and  tolerant 
Church  ;  and  I  say  this  as  a  matter  of  justice  to¬ 
wards  that  Church  (for  1  will  treat  even  an  oppo¬ 
nent  with  the  same  justice  which  1  would  extend 
towards  a  friend),  I  would  rather  trust  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  (the  Church)  as  tolerant  (than  the 
Presbyterians.  I  will  repeat  this  sentiment.  1 
would  rather  put  myself  under  the  mercy  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  than 
place  myself  under  the  tender  mercies  of  a  heart¬ 
less  Presbyterian  cabal.  In  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
[the  Church],  1  should  be  more  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  'of  gentlemen  and  scholars  than  I  would  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly. — Dr.  Montgo¬ 
mery,  leader  of  a  lect  of  IHssenlert  called  “  Keinon- 
strants." 

The  Courtiers  of  Constantius. — Constantius, 
the  father  of  Constantino,  having  a  mind  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  temper  of  his  courtiers,  he  pretended 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion,  ordered 
his  servants  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  under  penally 
of  being  discharged  and  losing  his  favour.  Those 
who  were  Christians  in  earnest,  told  him  plainly 
they  must  retire,  and  resign  their  business,  and 
that  the  loss  of  God’s  favour  must  not  be  hazarded 
to  comply  with  their  prince.  But  others  who  pro¬ 
fessed  Christianity  before  shrunk  under  the  test. 
And  when  they  found  their  religion  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  Constantius,  told  him  they  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  rather  than  incur  his  displeasure. 
Constantius  having  discovered  the  men,  repri¬ 
manded  thcmsharply,  and  dismissed  them  the  court, 
letting  them  know  withal,  that  he  had  no  opinion 
of  persons  of  such  a  mercenary  belief,  whose  per¬ 
suasion  was  governed  by  their  interest ;  and  that 
those  would  never  be  true  to  their  prince  who  were 
thus  false  to  their  God.  And  as  for  others  that 
were  prepared  to  suffer,  he  commended  them  highly 
for  their  constancy,  esteemed  them  as  his  best 
friends,  and  gave  them  a  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion. — Eusebius,  Life  of  Constantine. 

Church-rate  Martyrs. — In  these  days,  how 
to  make  a  Church-rate  martyr  is  precisely  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  First,  purchase  property  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  Church-rate;  be  sure  to  have  a 
deduction  made  from  its  value  on  account  of  future 
]>ayment8  ;  as  soon  as  you  have  got  it,  immediately 
liave  conscientious  scruples ;  keep  the  money  for 
yourself,  refuse  payment,  and  get  into  gaol.  As 
soon  as  you  are  there,  observe  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  :  — Write  and  instruct  the  committee  of  some 
voluntary  Church  society  to  order  prayers  fur  you 
in  their  chapels  on  the  following  Sund.iy,  and  to 
call  a  meeting  to  vote  a  memorial,  to  which  let 
there  be  a  public  procession  four  deep:  this  done, 
let  a  deputation  proceed  to  the  prison,  and  let 
the  memorial  be  presented  to  you  by  some  ready¬ 
made  martyr,  who  is  to  have  emotions  too  power¬ 
ful  to  admit  of  speech,  and  to  present  it  in  silence. 
Let  another  martyr  read  it :  whilst  it  is  reading, 
listen  with  feelings  that  no  etlbrt  can  express ; 


then  reply  to  it  with  a  heart  too  full  of  utterance : 
let  the  whole  scene  be  the  most  touching  that  can 
be  imagined ;  then  offer  supplications  in  a  manner 
so  simple,  in  a  tone  so  touching,  in  a  strain  so 
fitting  the  occasion,  and  in  a  speech  of  meekness 
and  kindness  so  lovely,  as  to  subdue  the  feelings 
of  every  man  present.  After  this,  let  the  pre¬ 
senting  martyr,  at  the  next  public  meeting  (if 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  powerful  emotions), 
proclaim  that  he  had  seen  you  in  prison,  and  that 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  you  were 
not  laid  in  that  place  as  a  murderer,  or  a  thief, 
or  .18  an  evil-doer,  but  through  the  contrivance  of 
the  rapacious,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  priests  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  done,  you  will  instantly 
become  a  genuine  Church-rate  martyr;  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  soothe  your  unmerited  woes  will  be 
poured  in  accordingly. — Church  Magazine, 
iNToi.r.RANCE  OF  Dissent. — The  nonconformists 
in  England,  called  also  puritans  and  dissenters,  did 
not  contend  nor  wish  for  liberty  of  conscience,  as 
now  understood,  nor  for  a  free  toleration.  What 
they  wished  for,  and  what  they  endeavoured  to  es¬ 
tablish,  was  their  own  favourite  discipline.  They 
were  men  who,  in  this  respect,  did  not  disguise 
their  sentiments  or  their  belief.  In  justice  to 
their  memory,  and  to  a  fair  view  of  our  subject, 
it  should  be  well  understood  that,  from  honest 
principle,  they  decidedly  and  very  much  con¬ 
demned  toleration.  None  were  more  sincerely 
convinced  than  they  were,  that  ”  toleration  is  lin- 
ful.”  This  must  be  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times.  The  notion  that 
liberty  of  conscience  should  be  extended  to  all  men, 
they  called  an  accursed  doctrine.  By  an  impartial 
writer,  it  is  justly  observed,  that  *'  there  is  no  histo¬ 
rical  truth  more  clear,  no  fact  more  incontrover¬ 
tible,  than  that  the  design  of  the  puritans  was,  not 
the  general  grant  of  religious  liberty,  but  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  their  own  peculiar  platform.”  Une  of 
their  writers  (I’earse)  acknowledges  his  fears  that, 
“  could  they  have  obtained  their  desire,  the  plat¬ 
form  which  they  proposed  must  have  been  estab- 
lished  by  some  persecuting  laws.”  Mr.  Hume,  the 
historian,  says,  •*  They  maintained  that  they  them¬ 
selves  were  the  only  pure  Church ;  that  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  ought  to  be  established  by 
law ;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated. 
Statesmen  and  ecclesiastics,  philosophers  and  zea¬ 
lots,  regarded  toleration  as  subversive  of  society." 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  371.)  In  the  protestations  which  the 
puritans  signed,  and  their  solemn  leagues  and  co¬ 
venants,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  contention 
was  not  for  impartial  liberty,  but  which  system 
should  be  established  by  law.  One  of  their  principal 
ministers  (Edwards)  says,  ministers  “must  set 
themselves  against  toleration,  as  the  principal  inlet 
to  all  error  and  heresy  ;  for  if  toleration  be  granted, 
all  preaching  will  not  keep  them  out with  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Calamy  says, 
“  My  judgment  I  have  always  truly  made  known; 
I  abhor  unlimited  liberty,  or  toleration.”  The 
ministers  of  one  of  their  assemblies  say,  “  Tolera¬ 
tion  would  be  putting  a  sword  into  a  madman’s 
hand, — a  cup  of  poison  into  the  hands  of  a  child.” 
The  puritans  contended  that  the  Church  was  not 
sufliciently  reformed ;  they  insisted  on  tearing 
away  every  vestige  of  popery,  and  whatever  had 
any  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  and  the  wor- 
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ihip  of  the  Church  of  Home.  One  of  their  minis¬ 
ters  (Stephen  Marshall),  in  his  sermon  before  the 
parliament  and  assembly  of  divines,  in  Hi  IS,  says, 

“  Carry  on  the  work  still :  leave  not  a  rag;  that 
belongs  to  popery ;  lay  not  a  bit  of  the  Lord’s 
building  witli  any  thing  that  belongs  to  antichrist, 
or  antichrist’s  ’stuff;  but  away  with  all  of  it,  root 
ind  branch,  head  and  tail;  throw  it  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  resolve  not  to  leave  it  till  you  can 
say.  Now  Christ  is  set  upon  his  throne,  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  subdued  to  him:  and  the  good  Lord  carry 
you  on  to  do  so.”  ’This  sermon  they  ordered  to  be 
published,  thus  shewing  what  was  their  notion  of 
toleration. 

National  Education. — The  aim  of  educating 
the  great  body  of  the  rising  generation  in  sound  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  and  thereby  litting  them,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  for  usefulness  here  and  for 
happiness  hereafter — is  the  noblest  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  can  be  directed.  It  is 
an  object  recommended  by  more  varied  and  more 
constraining  motives  than  any  other — an  object 
I  which  every  man,  according  to  the  means  with  which 
I  Providence  has  blessed  him,  is  called  upon  especi¬ 
ally  and  pre-eminently  to  promote.  'I'hcre  is  no 
way  in  which  a  wise  and  good  man  can  give  belter 
proof,  either  of  his  wisdom  or  his  goodness,  than 
by  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  national 
education;  —  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  lover  of 
bis  country  can  more  effectually  consolidate  and 
preserve  those  social  institutions  which  have  for 
ages  been  the  glory  and  the  security  of  this  favoured 
land — none  in  which  the  practical  philanthropist 
will  find  that  a  benefaction,  however  small,  if  well 
expended,  will  go  so  far — none  in  which  the  man 
of  enlarged  mind  and  provident  benevolence  can 
more  decidedly  satisfy  himself  and  others  that  his 
views  are  not  limited  to  selfish  interests  and  mere 
matters  of  immediate  expediency,  but  that  he  looks 
beyond  them,  with  generous  forethought,  into  fu¬ 
turity,  and  is  prepared  to  give  up  some  portion  of 
present  comfort  for  the  sake  of  times  which  he  will 
not  live  to  see,  and  generations  whose  acknowledg¬ 
ments  he  will  not  live  to  hear — none  by  which  the 
promoter  of  Christian  knowledge  over  all  the  world 
can  more  effectually  maintain  and  diffuse  a  niis- 
lionary  spirit  throughout  the  nnss  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  and  send  forth  rightly- disposed  colonists  to 
become  the  fathers  of  nations  at  the  extremities  of 
tbe  earth — none  by  which  the  servant  of  God,  cou- 
icious  of  a  s])iritual  motive  for  a  generous  action, 
can  be  more  happily  assured  that  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God — none,  finally,  by  which  the  follower 
of  Christ  can  better  testify  his  resemblance  to  the 
divine  Model,  his  blessed  Master,  wbo,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  shewed  the  tenderness  of  his  solicitude 
for  those  little  ones,  of  whom  he  protiounced  that 
“of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” — Ilc/wrl  of 
tkt  Salionat  Sociely, 


futflltgfufc. 

Consecration  op  the  Colonial  IHsiiues. — 
^e  consecration  of  the  five  colonial  bishops  who 
*re  about  to  proceed  to  their  respective  dioceses  took 
place  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Itartholomew  (Aug.  24) 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  never  was  there  any 
I  occasion  on  which  the  English  churchman  had  mure 
j  tcisoii  to  rejoice.  Although  an  equal  number  of 


bishops  may  have  been  consecrated  since  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  of  England, 
at  the  same  time,  yet  they  have  been  consecrated 
to  fill  up  vacancies  incurred  by  death  or  resigna¬ 
tion  or  translation,  and  not  to  fill  up  bishoprics 
created  at  that  time.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  the  consecration  of  the  five  bishops  has 
led  to  the  extension  of  the  English  Church,  by  the 
addition  of  four  new  sees  to  its  constituency  (the 
diocese  of  Uarbadoes  being  divided  into  three  sees, 
and  two  new  sees  being  created),  viz.  the  sees  of 
Antigua,  Guiana,  Gibraltar,  and  Tasmania  (V'ati 
Diemen’s  Land),  the  see  of  Barbadues  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  being  tbe  fifth  see.  The  consecration 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Pr.ayers 
having  been  chanted,  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleridge,  late  bishop  of  Barbadues, 
from  Isaiah  xliii.  5,(1.  After  the  sermon  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  consecration  was  performed  by  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  and  Rochester,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  being  prevented  officiating 
by  indisposition.  The  bishops  elect  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chicluster  and  the  late 
Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  following  order: — 
Dr.  Parry,  bishop  of  Barbadoes  ;  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
bishop  of  Gibraltar;  Dr.  Nixon,  bishop  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Laud;  Dr.  Davis,  bishop  of  Antigua, 
arid  Dr.  Austin,  bishop  of  Guiana.  The  ceremony 
having  been  concluded,  the  holy  communion  was 
administered  to  the  clergy  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  laity  who  had  been  present  at  the  solemn  and 
deeply  interesting  ceremonial. 

School  for  Sons  of  Clebovmen  and  others 
AT  .Marlborouuii, — The  distinctive  features  of  the 
plan  are; — providing  the  best  possible  education 
and  maintenance  at  cost  ])r;ce ;  constant  superin¬ 
tendence  and  sound  theological  teaching,  according 
to  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the  Established 
Church ;  watchful  care  over  the  morals  of  the  boys, 
as  well  as  over  their  education;  and  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  school  by  means  of  nomination 
only.  To  those  who  regard  the  religious  training 
and  moral  well-being  of  their  children  during  their 
early  years  as  objects  of  primary  importance,  the 
proposed  scheme  will  doubtless  present  manifest 
recommendations;  and  to  those  who  may  be  de¬ 
sirous  to  aid  such  of  the  clergy  as  are  in  straitened 
circumstances  with  the  means  of  giving  to  their 
sons  the  best  education  possible,  and  in  due  time 
preparing  them  for  the  universities,  the  present 
plan  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  conferring  an  in¬ 
valuable  kindness  in  the  most  delicate  manner ; 
while  to  those  who  intend  their  sons  for  holy  orders, 
and  wish  their  minds  to  be  formed  and  impressed 
for  the  sacred  office  throughout  their  whole  edu¬ 
cation,  this  school  will  likewise  present  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  realising  such  desire,  as  it  is  hoped 
to  establish  ultim-ately,  in  addition  to  other  studies, 
the  study  of  Hebrew.  Another  peculiar  feature  in 
the  plan  is,  that  of  the  exhibitions  to  be  established 
out  of  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  the  donations 
made  by  governors,  part  will  be  applicable  for  the 
support  of  successful  candidates,  desirous  of  enter¬ 
ing  either  of  the  professions  of  law  or  medicine, 
during  their  articles;— an  arrangement  which  it  is 
believed  will  prove  of  essential  service  to  many. 
The  ])lan  of  this  school  has  already  received  the 
encouraging  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  (Canter¬ 
bury,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Salisbury, 
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Exeter,  Oxford,  Ripon,  Norwich,  Hereford,  Lich*  { 
field  and  Coventry,  St.  David’s,  Chichester,  and  | 
Sodor  and  Man, — some  of  whom  have  already  i 
amed  to  qualify  as  life-governors.  Several  no-  j 
blemen  and  influential  laymen,  as  well  as  clergy-  I 
men,  have  likewise  declared  their  intention  of  sup-  ! 
porting  the  school  after  a  similar  manner.  The 
entire  cost  of  education,  including  boarding  and 
every  extra  except  wearing  apparel,  is  for  the  sous 
of  the  clergy,  30/.,  and  for  others  50/.  per  annum. 

Calne,  Wilts. — The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  have  very  re¬ 
cently  presented  to  the  church  of  Caine,  Wilts,  a 
large  and  fine-toned  organ,  built  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Hol- 
dich,  of  Greek  Street,  Soho  Square,  London. 

New  CHuncii  in  the  Libertt  or  the  Rolls. — 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  consecrated  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  situate  in  Bream's  Buildings,  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane.  After  service  a  collection  was  made, 
amounting  to  106/.  The  church  is  built  on  a  site 
of  ground  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  is  a  remarkably  neat  edifice,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  about 
1000  persons,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  3600/.,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  raised,  with  the  exception 
of  680/.  The  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
the  oak  carvings  of  the  screen,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Temple  church. 

Metropolitan  Episcopal  Welsh  Church. — 

A  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Principality  has  been  held  to  receive  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  last  year  fur  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  London  a  church  or 
chapel,  wherein  two  services  should  be  performed 
in  the  Welsh  language,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Amongst  those  pre¬ 
sent  were  the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
Lord  Dynevor,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir 
B.  Hall,  BarL,  M.P.,  &c.  The  chair  was  filled  by 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  read  the  report  of  the 
committee.  With  the  view  of  affording  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Principality,  resident  in  London,  the 
benefits  of  divine  worship,  it  had  been  originally 
proposed  to  erect  a  church  for  that  desirable  ob¬ 
ject;  but  the  sum  realised  up  to  this  time  being 
only  2250/.,  it  was  conceived  more  expedient  to 
hire  a  suitable  edifice ;  and  a  negotiation,  in  this 
view,  had  been  entered  into  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  Episcopal  chapel,  Ely  Place,  llolborn.  The 
Bishop  of  London  had  given  his  sanction  to  this 
plan,  only  suggesting  that  it  would  be  essential  to 
guarantee  to  the  clergyman  who  might  be  selected, 
an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  200/.  for  five 
years  certain.  To  this  condition  the  committee 
assented ;  and  an  appeal  was  consequently  made  to 
those  interested  in  the  Principality,  to  enable  the 
committee  to  carry  out  these  objects.  Earl  Powis, 
Sir  B.  Hall,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Sir  W.  Wynne, 
and  other  gentlemen,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  capital  already 
subscribed  should  be  vested,  for  the  payment  of 
the  rent,  in  some  description  of  stock,  in  the  names 
of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Kenyon,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Bangor  and  St.  David's,  as  trustees;  and  that  a 
subscription  should  be  at  once  opened  to  secure 
the  clergyman’s  stipend  for  five  years  certain.  The 
noble  chairman  (Earl  Powis),  Lord  Dynevor,  Sir 
W.  Wynn,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  Sir  B.  Hall, 
then  severally  put  down  their  names  for  lU/.  an¬ 


nually;  and  several  other  gentlemen  became  sub¬ 
scribers  in  sums  of  smaller  amount.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the  sum  required  was  guaranteed  in  the 
room ;  and  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the 
residue  will  be  speedily  obtained. 

The  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
subscribers  took  place  on  Tue^ay,  July  12,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  association.  No.  7!)  Pall  Mall;  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  presiding.  It  appeared 
from  the  report,  that  during  the  past  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  appointed  an  inspector  to  visit  tliose 
schools  in  union  with  the  Board  and  the  National 
Society,  who  had  been  received  in  the  most  kind 
manner  throughout  the  diocese.  From  his  report 
it  appeared  that  the  benefits  of  the  system  were 
already  being  felt,  and  that  the  number  of  schools 
was  daily  increasing.  Schools  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  Isling¬ 
ton,  and  Mile  End,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  clergy,  where  the  children  of  the  middle  classes, 
in  addition  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  being 
taught  them,  received  a  sound  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  The  central  school  in  Rose  Street,  Soho,  had 
now  100  pupils;  but  it  was  a  source  of  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds,  the  board 
bad  been  compelled  to  raise  the  terms  for  pupils 
from  5/.  to  6/.  per  annum.  In  order  to  assist  the 
funds,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  caused  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  be  issued;  and  through  it  the  sum  of 470/. 
was  collected, — of  which  sum  the  Queen  Dowager 
subscribed  50/.  Notwithstanding  this  sum,  after 
paying  various  expenses,  but  a  very  small  balance 
would  remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The 
report,  after  alluding  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  school  for  the  training  of  masters,  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
received  on  account  of  the  National  Society's  fund 
was  805/.  17s.  lid.,  including  a  grant  from  the  board 
of  332/.  10s.  Id. ;  and  on  account  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  the  receipts,  including  the 
balance  last  year  of  481/.  2s.  Id,  amounted  to 
097/.  7s.  7d. ;  and  the  expenditure  to  the  same 
amount,  including  grants  to  the  amount  of  322/. 
7s.  6d.  In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  tlianks,  the 
right  reverend  chairman  observed,  that  had  the 
government  in  former  times  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  the  present  immense  and  expensive 
police. 

Wesleyanism. — It  will  be  gratifying  to  every 
Christian  to  know,  that  this  dangerous  schism  is 
on  the  decline.  “  In  the  home  district,”  says  the 
H'alcliman,  “  the  decrease  this  year  has  been  ‘2065." 
It  is  also  declining  in  America. 

Church  Union  Society. — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  of  this  society,  held  at  the 
diocesan  rooms,  in  the  Close,  Sarum,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Macdonald  in  the  chair,  grants  were 
made  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  society, 
amounting  to  301/.  10s. 

Winchester. — On  Thursday,  the  21st  July,  the 
new  and  elegant  church  of  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Mary  Calendar,  in  this  city, 
was  consecrated  by  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Herefordshire. — The  church  of  Llangarron 
having  been  repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified,  hat 
been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 

NottinghaushireChurcii- Building  Society. 
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-At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  District 
Csamittee,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
■ouily  passed  : — “  Resolved,  that  this  committee, 
Mtible  of  the  disappointment  which  the  public  h.is 
nperienced  in  many  churches,  built  upon  novel 
pUoi,  earnestly  recommend  to  all  those  who  con* 
implate  building  a  church,  the  adoption  of  some 
iKient  approved  model.  Resolved,  that  in  re¬ 
commending  the  ancient  models,  as  possessing 
wore  beauty,  and  inspiring  more  veneration  than 
ike  new,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  no  addi- 
donal  expense  need  necessarily  be  incurred ;  and 
consider  that  such  churches  will  be  more  worthy  of 
ikeir  support." 

YoRKsiiiRr.. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
ckurch  at  Whitley  Lower,  in  the  parish  of  Tliorn- 
hli,  has  been  laid  by  Thomas  Wheatley,  lii<q.  of 
Cote  Wall,  Mirfield.  The  church  will  be  a  hand- 
tome  structure  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture, 
lid  is  to  cotitain  about  4U0  sittings,  of  which  a  con- 
liilerabie  tiiimbcr  will  be  free.  The  site  is  given 
kythe  Earl  of  Dartmouth  ;  and  the  whole  expense 
if  the  erection  will  be  moat  generously  defrayed  by 
Hr.  Wheatley.  A  mallet  and  silver  trowel,  used 
M  the  above  occasion,  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Vfheatley;  the  trowel  bearing  the  following  in- 
'  Kription : — “  Presented  by  the  Dewsbury  District 
Committee  of  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Church-building 
Society  to  Thomas  Wheatley,  Esq.,  the  founder  of 
Sl  Mary’s  church  at  Whitley,  in  the  parish  of 
Thoruhill,  July  1S42.’’ 

YoRKSlttKE.  CONSErRATION  OF  9t.  PaUL'S 
CRURCtt,  Butteiisiiaw.— This  church  was  conse¬ 
crated  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  instant,  by  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  church 
it  situated  a  little  to  the  right  on  the  road  from 
Bradford  to  Halifax,  and  has  been  erected  at  the 
iole  ex|)ense  of  John  Hardy,  Esq.,  M.P.  At  the 
cooclusion  of  the  service  in  the  church,  the  bishop 
consecrated  the  adjoining  ground  as  a  place  of  se- 
psltiire. 

CtERtcAL  MuNtFicr.scE. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  Scott 
Has  oll'ered  the  sum  of  1500/.  towards  the  endow- 
nent,  and  500/.  towards  the  fabric,  of  a  new  church 
It  Barnstaple,  provided  that  2000/.  be  raised  to 
neet  his  donation  before  next  Michaelmas. 

DevoNsittRE.  TttE  New  Cituncit  at  Barn¬ 
staple. — A  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  at 
tile  guildhall,  Barnstaple,  alter  the  consecration  of 
ike  new  chapel  at  Harracott,  to  make  arrangements 
is  aid  of  the  new  church  proposed  to  be  built  in 
tkat  parish,  towards  which  desirable  object  the 
Rev.  J,  J.  Scott  had  so  munificently  contributed. 
Tke  presence  of  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese  gave 
noction  to  the  object  in  view,  and  materially  aided 
tke  cause.  Subscriptions  amounting  to  above 
1100/.  of  the  2U0U/.  required,  have  been  already 
loaouoced. 

CitURCtI  AT  TItE  WoLVERTON  STATION,  LONDON 
isD  BiRMiNottAM  RAILWAY. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Radclilfe  trustees,  held  at  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  house, 
Whitehall,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  it  was  proposed  to 
•ppropriate  2000/.  out  of  the  trust-funds,  in  part 
“fa  sum  of  1000/.,  which  it  was  calculated  would 
k«  suflicient  for  building  the  intended  church  at 
i  IVolverton,  the  minister’s  house,  and  the  wall  sur- 
I  toumliug  the  buryiug-grouud,  as  soon  as  the  Rail- 
»iy  ('ompany  are  prepared  to  lodge  ‘2000/.  in  the 
I  kinds  of  a  banker,  as  their  portion  thereof.  In 


furtherance  of  the  above  object,  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Company  made  at  their  ge¬ 
neral  meet.'ng  a  grant  of  1000/.;  and  although,  in 
deference  to  the  scruples  of  some  of  the  proprietors, 
about  50/.  of  this  sum  has  been  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn,  there  remains  950/.  of  it  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  the  grant.  Private  contributions,  to 
the  amount  of  from  500/.  to  GOO/.,  have  come  in 
further  aid  of  it ;  and  there  is  now  about  1500/.  im¬ 
mediately  applicable  to  the  fund,  being  500/.  more 
than  was  originally  expected  for  this  object.  1  he 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  church-fund,  have  ex¬ 
pended  nearly  2000/.  in  the  erection  of  their  schools, 
and  reading-room  for  the  men,  which  has  since 
been  provisionally  used  as  a  licensed  chapel  for  the 
minister  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  They 
have  also  appropriated,  as  a  present  residence  fer 
the  minister,  one  of  their  best  houses  at  Wolver- 
ton,  rent-free,  and  they  contribute  50/.  per  annum 
towards  his  stipend.  The  result  of  this  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  most  gratifying.  The  schools,  which 
are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Weight,  the  chaplain,  are  numerously 
attended,  and  are  used  not  only  by  those  from  the 
resident  families,  but  also  by  children  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  The  directors  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  shortly  be  in  their  power  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  have  realised  the  amount  required 
by  the  trustees  towards  the  church-fund. 

New  Church  at  Barnard's  Green,  Worces¬ 
tershire. — A  new  chapel  is  to  be  built  and  en¬ 
dowed  at  Barnard’s  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Great 
.Malvern,  Worcestershire,  under  circumstances  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  character.  The  design  has  been 
originated  by  a  few  farmers  and  poor  labourers,  who 
form  a  population  of  372  persons,  resident  from 
two  to  four  miles  from  their  parish  church.  The 
sum  of  81/.  Is.  6d.  has  been  subscribed  by  these 
persons,  in  amounts  varying  from  Gd.  to  10/.  lOr. 
Mr.  I'oley,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  given  them  a 
site,  and  a  subscription  of  50/.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  the 
vicar  of  Great  Malvern,  approve  cordially  of  the 
design.  The  parishioners  of  Great  Malvern  have 
formed  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions.  The 
total  amount  required  is  1750/. 

The  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Mickley, 
near  Ripon,  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  by  the 
lord  bishop  of  the  diocese.  After  the  service  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  together  with  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  including  the  bishop’s  family.  Lady  Bol- 
land,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Monson,  &c.,  were  invited  to 
the  luncheon  at  the  Grange,  the  seat  of  John  Dal¬ 
ton,  Esq.  We  think  it  right  to  state  that  this 
church  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  tbe  members 
of  the  Dalton  family,  and  the  endowment  raised  by 
subscription  among  the  ncighbouringfamilies,  aided 
by  a  grant  of  300/.  from  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Church¬ 
building  Society. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. —  We 
learn  with  pleasure  that  active  steps  have  been 
taken  fur  the  establishment  of  a  "  Y’’orkshire 
Architectural  Society,’’  under  the  patronage  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ripon.  At  a  preparatory  meeting,  held  in  Leeds 
on  the  2Gth  ult..  Dr.  Hook  in  the  chair,  several  re¬ 
solutions  were  adopted.  Tbe  plan  and  objects  of  the 
society  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  societies  e.sta- 
blished  in  Uxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  Lichfield, 
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andExeter.  In  a  circular  issuedbytheLeedt  Society  went  to  the  trade  he  attended  a  Sunday-school, 
it  is  observed,  “  that  there  are  two  features  in  the  where  he  made  some  progress.  Writing,  however, 
district  over  which  the  studies  and  influence  of  the  was  not  taught  in  the  school.  When  he  had  en- 


proposed  society  will  extend,  ^which  render  it  a 
peculiarly  favourable  and  important  Held  for  its 
labours — the  number  and  variety  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  ediflces  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  which 
demands  the  supply  of  additional  churches.  Of 
the  probable  influence  of  the  society  over  the  future 
churches  in  Yorkshire,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
not  to  speak ;  but  when  we  are  to  be  learners  of 
what  was  once  so  well  known  as  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  design,  and  collectors  and  recorders 
of  what  was  so  exquisitely  perfected  as  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  details  of  churches,  we  may  speak  without 
impropriety  of  the  advantages  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  We  would  call  attention,  therefore, 
both  to  the  great  and  well-ascertained  antiquity  of 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  this  county, 
some  of  which, —  the  crypt  of  York  Minster,  for  in¬ 
stance, — are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
mediieval  art;  and  to  the  great  beauty  of  many  of 
the  churches  which  still  remain,  in  their  principal 
features,  almost  in  their  greatest  beauty,  as  the 
cathedrals  of  York  and  Ilipon,  and  the  noble 
churches  of  Selby,  Doncaster,  Halifax,  Patrington, 
Howden,  and  many  others.  There  are,  besides, 
more  splendid  monastic  remains  in  this  county 
than  in  any  other  well-defined  district  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  fur  want  of  ancient 
studies  of  the  highest  order,  if  this  society  dues  not 
successfully  cultivate  and  recommend  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  architecture,  and  design." 
It  would  indeed  be  irrational  to  doubt  of  perfect 
success,  and  we  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  society's  labours;  for  while  it  is  most  true  that 
Yorkshire  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
church-architecture,  some  of  the  modern  erections 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  may  be  as  truly 
classed  amongst  the  wort/.  The  Church- building 
Society  has  recently  issued  some  judicious  and  ne¬ 
cessary  rules  fur  building  ecclesiastical  edilices  of 
various  kinds,  and  these,  we  understand,  will  be 
rigidly  enforced  in  all  cases  wherein  the  society 
possesses  control.  We  may  fairly  hope,  then,  that  : 
we  shall  see  no  more  “  act-of-parliament"  abortions  | 
in  the  guise  of  churches.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  | 
architecture  of  our  national  and  parochial  schools  ! 
will  be  more  attended  to  than  it  has  been.  Let  the  | 
church,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  stand 
forth  before  tbe  public  eye  in  that  commanding 
beauty  and  appropriateness  which  ought  to  charac-  { 
terise  the  bouse  of  God  and  its  adjuncts.  We  know  | 
that  the  grand  aim  of  Christian  teaching  is  tbe  | 
tpiritual ,-  but  he  is  an  unwise  man  that  undervalues 
the  aid  of  the  material.  Surely  God's  house  should 
be  known  at  a  glance.  With  these  feelings  we  hail 
with  great  satisfaction  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. —  Leeds  Conserva¬ 
tive  Journal. 

The  Uisiior  and  the  Blacksmith. — .kt  the  last 
ordination  iu  Auckland  Castle,  one  of  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates  was  Mr.  Blythe  Hurst,  till  lately 
a  blacksmith  in  tbe  village  of  Winlaton,  Durham. 
He  was  put  to  tbe  trade  of  a  blacksmith  at  the 
early  age  of  seven  ^ears.  At  that  time  he  had  re-  ; 
ceived  little  education.  He  could  read  the  Scrip-  ' 
tures,  but  could  write  only  imperfectly.  After  be 


tered  his  teens  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  study 
of  languages,  beginning  with  his  own  ;  afterwards 
he  acquired  six  others — viz.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  French.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
missionary  made  his  appearance  in  the  village,  to 
disseminate  the  damnable  doctrines  of  socialism. 
The  friends  of  the  learned  blacksmith  pressed  him 
to  deliver  lectures  in  reply  to  the  socialist.  This 
he  declined ;  but  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  Chris¬ 
tianity  no  Priestcraft,  and  had  it  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished.  The  worthy  rector  of  Winlaton,  Mr.  War- 
dell,  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  as  the  work  of  a  common  man,  a  la¬ 
bouring  blacksmith.  The  bishop  wrote  back,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  he  h.id 
read  the  book,  and  observing  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  contmon  matt,  but  it  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  no  cotnmon  tnind ;  atid  he  was  anxious  to 
receive  some  further  particulars  of  the  author's 
life.  The  bishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  rector 
of  Whickham,  wishing  hitn  to  see  .Mr.  Hurst,  and 
ascertain  bis  ability  to  make  a  ready  application  of 
his  acquirements.  Mr.  Douglas  visited  him,  and 
found  iiiin  toiling  the  whole  day  lotig  to  support 
his  family.  He  pursued  his  studies  while  at  work, 
having  his  lessons  on  his  "  flame-stone"  (a  stone 
suspended  before  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  flames).  Mr.  Douglas  con¬ 
versed  with  him,  and  subsequently  made  a  report 
to  the  bishop.  Dr.  Maltby  afterwards  corre¬ 
sponded  with  .Mr.  Hitrst,  and  advised  him  as  to  his 
course  of  reading,  recommending  to  his  attention 
the  most  suitable  books.  His  lordship  also  en¬ 
closed  .Mr.  Hurst  the  means  of  following  out  bis 
recommctulatiotis.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  bi¬ 
shop  having  occasion  to  visit  Newcastle,  he  had  a 
personal  interview  with  .Mr.  Hurst;  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  then  made  fur  his  ordination.  Ilii 
lordship  also  presented  him  with  a  silk  gown.  On 
Thursday,  July  the  Uth,  .Mr.  Hurst  proceeded  to 
Auckland,  and  passed  his  examination  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  examiner.  The  bishop  was  particularly  kind, 
atid  took  especial  notice  of  .Mr.  Hurst,  who  has 
returned  to  his  native  village  an  ordained  clergy- 
matt  of  the  Church  of  Knglattd ;  shortly,  through 
the  bishop's  patronage,  to  enter  upon  his  minis¬ 
terial  duties  as  curate  of  Carrigill,  tiear  Alston. 

Godstone.  (h)Ssi;cRATtoN. — On  Monday,  the 
'20th  ult.,  the  district  church  of  St.  John's,  lilindley 
Heath,  Godstone,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lotd 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  church  has  been 
raised  by  the  botinty  of  individuals  within  the  last 
two  yt  ars,  on  a  site  bestowed  by  Sir  W.  W.  I’tpys, 
hart.,  from  lllitidley  Heath  farm.  It  is  gratifying 
to  state,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stone  was 
carried  gratuitously  by  tbe  farmers  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  manifested  the  must  laudable  zeal 
in  tbe  cause. 
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